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Editorial. 


OOD works come out of the right spirit, and the spirit 
of the best things is generated and renewed in the 
church. The foolish talk we hear about the last 
days of religious institutions comes out of inexperi- 
ence and lack of faith. Even at its worst in our 

day, the Church is in better condition than it was a hundred 
years ago in England. We may safely predict that the best 
days of the Church are coming. It is possible to let any 
form of it fade away and perish from among men. It is 
possible that with incredible folly Unitarians may suffer 
their institutions to perish. But, if they should be so recre- 
ant to their trust, they would be guilty of destroying the 
source from which priceless blessings ought in the next 
century to flow into the common. life. If they should be 
unfaithful, others would take their place, and the work 
would have to be done over again with toil and trouble. But 
there is nothing in the present conditions to justify any such 
fear, and we indulge such reflections only because they are 
continually enforced upon us by the ill-considered prophecies 
of opponents and the indifference of half-hearted friends. 


& 


SEVEN ministers of Marlboro, Mass., representing a variety 
of churches, unite in a pastoral letter to the people of the 
town, calling special attention to the changes in the observ- 
ance of Sunday in New England. Sunday golf, base-ball, 
bicycle meets and runs, open stores and offices, are men- 
tioned as some of the things which disturb the quiet of the 
day. The tendency of these things is to reduce the impor- 
tance of churches and Sunday-schools. Children brought up 
to take for granted on Sunday all forms of secular business 
and pleasure easily go further without thought of harm. 
But the question returns, Would a town of ten thousand in- 
habitants, for example, be the better for the abolition of the 
churches and Sunday-schools? One of two things must 
happen. ‘These institutions must be supported by the at- 
tendance of men, women, and children, or they must cease 
to be. A Sunday-school without teachers and pupils can- 
not exist. The judge of a high court in Massachusetts, not 
formerly a regular attendant of the church, has been con- 
vinced by his experience on the bench that, as the church in 
a rural community decays, evil creeps into the relations of 
even the most intelligent classes. When a few neglect the 
church in all its departments, no harm seems to be done, be- 
cause enough remain to carry it on. But, when enough neg- 
lect the church in all its parts so that failure comes in sight, 
then all those who stay away have to reeognize the state of 
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things, and ask themselves seriously the question, “ What 
are we going to do about it?” We do not fear that the final 
verdict will be adverse to the church. 


a 


Tue decline in the proportion to the congregation of com- 
municants reported in some Episcopal, Methodist, and other 
churches, does not of itself prove a reduced interest in relig- 
ion. The obligations of the creeds do not press themselves 
upon the minds and consciences of religious people until 
they attempt to join the church. As church membership is 


no longer a warrant of eternal salvation, many good and wise’ 


people are content to omit subscription to a creed which they 
no longer believe without, therefore, rejecting the spirit of 
religion or losing interest in the laws of the good life or dis- 
pensing with aids to devotion. In the great revival of 
1740, George Whitefield and Jonathan Edwards charged 
the professors in Harvard College, with the ministers and 
churches of New England with irreligion, because the old 
forms of conversion and church membership were not im- 
posed upon the people. The creeds and covenants remained 
unchanged, but were accepted by so few that in many Con- 
gregational parishes the “ church ” might contain only a small 
minority of the congregation. If the churches now would 
have a large membership and many communicants, they 
must meet the congregation with a creed which will be as 
broad, at least, as the conditions of admission to heaven. 


wt 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for the fundamental reason for our 
_ belief in immortality, “What reason would you give to an 
inquirer?” to which we have made answer: “ My philos- 
ophy of religion, theology, Christology, psychology, and 
eschatology begin and end in God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. If God is, we are his children; 
and, if children, as Paul says, then heirs. We are heirs of 
everything. But again, as he says, our lives are hid with 
Christ in God. Being fixed and founded in my belief in 
God, evidences for or against immortality drawn from other 
sources have never greatly influenced my mind. I am no 
more confident when I have some alleged proof that some- 
body who died is alive. I am no more doubtful when I am 
told that thought is a product of the brain and must perish 
with it. God is, or the universe is an unthinkable confusion. 
The existence of mind, exceeding and excelling the human 
mind both in quantity and quality, seems to me a fact more 
stable and certain than the existence of matter in any of its 
forms. Starting there, all the rest follows. If God is, he is 
universal mind, embodied or disembodied, unless we say that 
the material universe is his body. But, in any case, God is, 
mind is, intelligence exists somewhere without the mediation 
of that machine which we calla human brain and without 
anything corresponding to it. These are the reasons why 
I believe in personal immortality with increasing force and 
steady conviction.” 
J 


Wuy do not all the good men and women in a community 
or a commonwealth draw together, work together, and make 
the best things possible? Why are not all the honest men 
in one party and all the rascals in another? Why do not all 
good citizens instinctively follow a righteous man when he is 
set up as a leader of the people? Why does a man who is 
charged with dishonesty, bribery, and wicked selfishness, 
have a large following, and, for a time at least, a successful 
career, while better men are defeated and punished? These 

"questions are easily asked and not easily answered, but they 
suggest certain persistent, stubborn facts. They also indi- 
cate a peculiarity of human nature and a continuity of human 
history which makes it almost certain that what has been 
will be, for generations to come. ‘The wheat and the tares 
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grow together until the harvest. The most evident explana- 
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tion of the puzzling fact is that no party is wholly good or 
wholly bad, that no man does or can represent everything 
that is rational and right, and no one consciously stands for 
that which is wholly wrong. The good men who support a 
bad leader do not believe that he is a bad man, or they be- 
lieve that he is a good one in the peculiar way in which they 
are interested in his conduct and leadership. The evident 
facts of human organization and history prove not that 
human nature is untrustworthy, but that human knowledge 
is limited. 
& 

TueErE is a danger which springs out of some of the most 
magnanimous ideas and sympathies of this generation. The 
danger is that the individual conscience will be released 
from its responsibility. The strong, sane, heroic law of life 
is that every individual freeman must stand on his own feet, 
work out his own fortunes, fight his own battles, and take 
the retribution or the reward which befits his moral condition 
and his moral action. ‘There is a danger that the individual 


‘may shift the responsibility from his own conscience to his 


government. There is danger that the individual may de- 
termine to go with his party, and say that he is not to blame 
for any evil results that may follow. ‘There is danger that 
the social conscience shall be made a substitute for the 
private conscience of the individual. The practical result of 
these mistakes in common life is to be seen when the failure 
of an individual, which formerly would have been accounted 
for by his lack of thrift, honesty, and independence, is now 
accounted for by charging the government of his country or 
the party in power or the social organization itself with 
being the author of his woes. Good society cannot be made 
out of bad individuals. A strong party cannot be made 
up of weak constituents. A great government cannot be 
founded on irresponsibility and weakness: The strong men 
and women who thrive and make a prosperous community 
are those who, in spite of the tyranny of society or its 
neglect, make their own conditions, shape their own course, 
and take the responsibility for their own actions. 


oe 


Ir our commercial element or that part of it which favors 
colonial expansion for the sake of trade were wise, it would 
let other nations pull the chestnuts out of the fire. We can 
trade with any English colony now, without the expense of 
governing it. The money cost of our colonial possessions will 
be nothing compared with the blood tax which will be laid 
upon the youth of the land. The diseases which will carry 
them off or unfit them for active life after service in Oriental 
lands “are the filth diseases,” the meanest diseases which in- 
fect the blood of human beings. 


Everybody’s Thanksgiving. 


_ If there is to be no Thanksgiving for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, it is selfish to be thankful. If Thanksgiving 
is appropriate only when things seem to be coming our way, 
and we are warm, well fed, free from personal trouble and 
above the reach of poverty, then Thanksgiving is an offence 
to those who have no such reason to be thankful. If Thanks- 
giving must be proclaimed ona certain day of acertain month 
every year, and services of Thanksgiving must be held in 
the churches because it is appointed, without reference to 
the events of the season or the year, or of the experiences 
which do not bring evident blessings, then it is too formal to 
excite gratitude, and may easily be the cause of rank insin- 
cerity. As a religious festival, Thanksgiving has lost its hold 
upon the affections of the people, in part at least, because 
the reasons commonly given for thanks are superficial, ex- 
clusive, and often insincere. They are neither deep enough 


re 
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nor high enough to reach and penetrate to the hearts of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

Because the reasons commonly given for thanksgiving 
relate to what we call good fortune, happiness, and success, 
Thanksgiving Day is to many individuals and families sad and 
gloomy. Sorrow has wounded their affections. Losses have 
reduced their estates. Friends have disappointed them, en- 
emies have troubled them, cares have burdened them. Many 
who hear or read the reasons given for thanksgiving say to 
themselves, “That leaves me out.” Ingersoll’s argument is 
valid against all such thanksgiving. He said, “ The earth- 
quake at Lisbon disproved the Fatherhood of God.” 

When we read aright the beginning of the “Sermon on 
the Mount,” we catch the spirit out of which comes the true 
thanksgiving. Jesus in those calm, musical sentences, in 
days of poverty, insurrection, and war, speaks of blessing, and 
so speaks that, when he has finished, no one could say, “ He 
has left me out.” It is a sermon for thanksgiving which ex- 
cites gratitude. He shuts his eyes to nothing. He puts 
away no sight of poverty; or memory of grief, or thought of 
terror that besets the hearts of his hearers. 

He says: “I come a messenger with glad tidings. I an- 
nounce blessings.” For whom are these blessings? men asked, 
as they crowded about him and hung upon his lips. “ For 
you,” he said, “for you and me and everybody, for the poor 
as well as the rich, for the weak as well as the strong, for the 
fearful and the timid as well as the brave, for the victims of 
oppression as well as for the courageous heroes who have 
made themselves the representatives of the divine righteous- 
ness.” 

And why blessing for everybody? Because this is a world 
so made that, while in it we have peril and trial and suffering 
to undergo, while we are set to do duties that are sometimes 
hard, to bear burdens that are sometimes heavy, to fight 
battles that sometimes go against us, we are nevertheless in 
a good world, a growing world, world of increasing happiness 
and virtue, and, above all, a world which by our efforts we 
can help on its way to the better things that are for it pro- 
vided, and because God is over all blessed forever. 

If the poor, the sorrowful, the defeated, the discouraged, 
are in such a world that they have still reason to be grateful, 
then everybody may rejoice. The good may enjoy their 
gladness without self-reproach, for they are a little farther ad- 
vanced on the road on which they believe all sorts and con- 
ditions of men are travelling. But, if this is a hopeless world 
for anybody, then is it a bad world for everybody? We have 
no reason to be grateful, if every one has not also reason to 


-be grateful. 


W. W. Story, the sculptor, has put into verse the very 
spirit of the beatitudes of Jesus :— 


“T sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the battle of life, ; 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in the 
strife ; J 
Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding acclaim 
Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of fame, 
But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken of 


heart, 
Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and desperate 


part.” 


When the healthy, the happy, the fortunate, can, in this 
spirit, enter into the life of the world, the beatitudes get a 
new reading. The poor are to enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but ‘that kingdom is to be on the earth, and the prosperous 
and happy are going to help them into it. The mourners 
are to be comforted, and those who rejoice are to minister 
to them. The meek are to inherit the earth, because the 
courageous and the strong are going to defend them and 
make the earth safe for innocence. And for the rest of those 
who are to have blessing, they who are hungry for righteous- 
ness, the merciful, the pure-hearted, the makers of. peace, the 
heroic representatives of righteousness, they all are to mul- 
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tiply and replenish the earth. When one thinks of these 
things, and remembers that they have been seen in brief 
glimpses of poetic inspiration, that they have come to patriot 
souls and to the sons and daughters of liberty as mocking 
dreams that lured and vanished, and that now at last they 
are really coming to stay, to fill the world with blessing, the 
imagination catches fire, the heart swells with delight, and 
one is glad to) be a part of such a divine order, and to take a 
hand in the making of the new heavens and the new earth. 


Why make Comparisons? 


One cannot be too glad to find so many who are persuaded 
that our recent war with Spain was a most just and right- 
eous one. Even if one were of a quite different opinion, he 
should be glad for everybody holding this, seeing that the 
war was to the individual what it seemed to him. If it 
seemed to him a just and righteous war, it was just and 
righteous for him. Moreover, in judging of the war, we must 
take account of the motives that prevailed with people, far and 
wide ; and every one whose interest in it was grounded in his 
confidence in its justice and humanity is one more making 
it a grand and noble war, one less whose interest and de- | 
light in it were matters of personal or national greed and 
ambition, or the joy of battle. 

It is well for us that we can feel that the humanitarian 
motive was an important and prevailing one; that, though 
other motives were involved,— ulterior political motives, re- 
venge, national glory, the making of new business opportu- 
nities, and so on,— without the humanitarian motive, the 
sword never would have been drawn. It is immensely help- 
ful to the self-respect of the American people to believe that 
this was actually so. Of course, if it was not actually so, it 
is absurd and wicked to endeavor deliberately to deceive our- 
selves; but while, without a census of opinions taken before 
the destruction of the Maine,.we cannot be certain what the 
actual opinions and motives of the people were, it is our 
firm conviction that the humanitarian motive was wide-spread, 
and that but for its tremendous leverage the national tem- 
per would not have been raised to the point of military in- 
tervention. 

But to believe that war with Spain was a just and right- 
eous war is one thing, and to say that it was “the most 
righteous war that ever was” is quite another. Yet this is 
said sometimes, no doubt without meaning very much. 
Somebody has heard somebody else say it, and it sounded 
well, and so it is repeated, and, being repeated many times, 
it comes to be believed; for it is true, as Goethe said, that 
“words often repeated become convictions by ossifying the 
organs of intelligence.” But a good many people, thinking 
as seriously as they can, have no doubt arrived at this con- 
clusion. Stated thus absolutely, it might require no chal- 
lenge. It might be allowed to pass for what it is worth. 
But it is sometimes stated comparatively. Now Dogberry 
said that “comparisons are odorous.” ‘This one is mal- 
odorous. It is that “the war with Spain was a much more 
righteous war than that which put down the rebellion of 
1861.” Now it will not do, in order to give the war with 
Spain an honorable repute, to dishonor the war for Union 
and Emancipation. In order that the flag of Cuban victory 
may float supreme, we must not trail the flag under which 
360,000 Northern soldiers died from 1861 to 1865. We 
must not falsify the record of history to glorify the last ex- 
ploit. So doing, the loss would be immeasurably greater 
than the gain. Thirty-five years of American history would 
be dishonored and defiled, to give a year or two a fictitious 
radiance. 

But those who make this malodorous comparison do not 
make it without specification. They say that “the war with 
Spain was a war for others, but from 1861 to 1865 we were 
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fighting for ourselves.” Grant: that the war with Spain was 
“a war for others.” We cheerfully accede to this, and rejoice 
that we can so believe with absolute sincerity. But was not 
the Civil War also “a war for others,”— for the 4,000,000 of 
colored people held in slavery? Are not the 7,000,000 
American colored people now sufficiently “others” in the 
awful glare of things done in Illinois and North and South 
Carolina? But, says our Spanish-war enthusiast, “ The war 
of 1861 was not for Emancipation, but for Union.” Did that 
make it any more selfish, any less “a war for others”? 
Did not every selfish motive urge us to let our “ erring sisters 
go in peace”? Did not Union mean the good of all, North 
and South, black and white, the good of millions then un- 
born, the pledge that “government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, should not perish from the earth”? 
But it is an utterly misleading and irrational statement, 
this: The war was a war for Union, and not for Emancipa- 
tion. If any one doubts its being so, as no one should 
who is at least fifty years of age, let him go to Rhodes’s 
“History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850,” and read carefully its first two volumes, and then 
tell us what he thinks. What made the war was the 
refusal, the almost solitary refusal, of Abraham Lincoln 
to make any further concession to the pro-slavery spirit. 
But that refusal on his part was the exponent of thirty 
years of anti-slavery agitation. There would have been 
no war but for slavery and anti-slavery. And, the war 
once begun, its logic tended irresistibly to the destruction of 
slavery. There was a steadily increasing resolve and pur- 
pose that it should accomplish this. In this respect the war 
of 1861 differed from our war with Spain, which, beginning 
on humanitarian heights, is in danger of being degraded to 
the level of what President McKinley called at the outset 
“criminal aggression.” No matter if the Civil War was 
ostensibly at first a war “for the preservation of the Union 
with slavery.” It was logically and fundamentally and 
effectually a war for the Union without slavery, as alone 
Union was possible, Lincoln so prophesying in advance. 
Let us then, whatever praise and honor we many bestow 
upon our war with Spain, give it no least zofa at the expense 
of the war which bound up again the Union of these States 
and liberated 4,000,000 of black people from slavery. 


More Light. 


Three weeks ago we quoted from the Congregationalist as 
follows: ‘By a judicial decision, which probably few Uni- 
tarians would now care to defend, forty-six orthodox churches 
in Massachusetts were driven from their houses of worship 
by town or parish vote.” We said that statement was abso- 
lutely false. The Congregationalist cites in defence of its 
charge an article published in 1863 in the Congregational 
Quarterly and proceeds to ask the Christian Register to show 
wherein the statement was false. We reply, — 

First, the Unitarians who now occupy these churches, be 
the number more or less, do defend the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the Dedham case by 
which their rights were defined and established. They would 
be dishonorable and dishonest persons if they did not believe 
they had a good title to the property they hold. 

Second, the decision in the case of the First Church of 
Dedham, which we understand to be the one referred to, did 
not drive the orthodox church out of the First Parish of that 
town. About one-third of the congregation had seceded from 
the parish, and claimed to be the First Church. The decision 
was made as the result of a law-suit following that secession. 

Third, the suit was brought by a newly appointed deacon 
of the church remaining with the parish, and representing, as 
the members of that parish claim, two-thirds of the congrega- 
tion and four-fifths of the taxable property. 
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Fourth, the seceding members, representing about one- 
third of the parish and one-fifth of the taxable property, 
carried away the property “held for religious purposes, in 
this parish considerable, with the records and documents re- 
lating thereto.” By decree of the court the deacons were 
required to transfer the property to the church occupying the 
house of worship of the First Parish. 

In other words, the decision in question did not drive any 
one out. The secession had already taken place, those who 
went out claiming that they, being “orthodox,” had the sole 
right to control. Very few, if any, now remain of the original 
members of the First Parish who became the custodians of 
its funds; but their children, honoring the memories of their 
fathers and mothers, claim that the decision of the court was 
in accordance with the laws and precedents of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts from the earliest colonial times. 
Other questions might now be raised as to methods of con- 
ciliation which might have been proposed on both sides; but 
they would not affect the statement of the case now before 
us, and we do not propose to extend this fruitless controversy. 

In Lowell, Mass., there is a fresh case which happily illus- 
trates the old decision, because there is no question concern- 
ing Orthodoxy and Unitarianism. ‘There has been a divi- 
sion of the First Congregational Church. A large number 
of church members, desiring to have Rev. George F. Kenn- 
gott for their minister, have seceded, and taken the name 
First Trinitarian Church. They have claimed, also, the 
right to own, occupy, and enjoy the house of worship and 
the property of the First Congregational: Parish. The 
parish, however, refuses to admit their claim; and, as the 
Congregationalist would put it, in the charge against Uni- 
tarians, “they were driven from their house of worship by 
parish votes.” Under a new law of Massachusetts the new 
church has been organized as a corporation. 


Current Topics. 


THE negotiations between the United States and Spain 
on the terms of peace may be fairly said to have entered on 
their critical and, undoubtedly, final phase. After a pro- 
tracted exchange of views between the commissioners of the 
two countries, the United States has submitted a proposition 
which, without possessing avowedly the character of an ulti- 
matum, must be regarded as being in the nature of a con- 
clusive expression. The United States has offered to Spain 
the sum of $20,000,000 in consideration of the final relin- 
quishment by the Spanish people of all claims of sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands, virtually the only debatable 
ground in the entire field of negotiations. In addition to 
the proffered indemnity in money, the United States has also 
offered to Spain certain temporary commercial advantages in 
the Philippines, and has made, in general, an attempt to 
effect a compromise upon the more serious points of dis- 
agreement between the negotiators. In spite of the per- 
sistent reports that have appeared in the press of the country 
to the effect that Spain had, or was about to suspend the 
negotiations, it may be assumed, with something like absolute 
certainty, that a treaty of peace will be effected without 
another breach of the peace of the world. 
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_ One of the most striking signs of the times is to be seen 
in the organized campaign against territorial expansion 
which had its tangible beginning: in Boston Saturday with 
the formation of the National Anti-Annexationist League of 
which former Governor Boutwell of Massachusetts is presi- 
dent, and Andrew Carnegie of New York first vice-presi- 
dent. The league has placed in circulation for signatures 


a petition to the President and Congress, protesting specifi- _ 


cally against the proposed annexation of. the 


‘ 


Philippine 
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Islands, and, in general, to the further extension of the geo- 
graphical limits of the United States. The association num- 
bers among its membership some of the most influential men 
in the United States, and its work will be distinctly national 
in scope. It has made preparations to conduct an energetic 
agitation against the doctrine of expansion, and intends to 
bring powerful moral influences to bear in behalf of the 
cause which it represents. It is interesting to note that the 
Anti-Annexationist League is the first formulated and or- 
ganized expression, on any extensive scale, of the growing 
national tendency against the so-called policy of “ imperial- 
ism.” \ 
& 


THE great men of the colored race — men like President 
Booker T. Washington —are exerting a powerful influence 
in checking the inclination to violence among the negroes, 
which was the inevitable result of the outrages upon peace- 
able and law-abiding colored people that has blackened the 
pages of contemporary history of North Carolina and South 
Carolina. It is quite apparent, nevertheless, that the Amer- 
ican negro is by no means insensible to the enormity of the 
offences that are being committed against him by the South, 
and that he does not intend that the incident of the Caro- 
linas shall go on record unaccompanied by a vigorous pro- 
test from the entire colored population of the continent. A 
number of mass meetings have taken place among the 
colored citizens in the greater centres of population in the 
North, which have given expression to the dissatisfaction of 
the negroes with the conditions which they are obliged to 
endure in the South. Their cry of indignation has been 
generally taken up by the press and pulpit of the North. 
This, however, has not interfered in any degree with the 
rigorous rule of the “white man’s government” in both 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 


me 


Tue facts that are being brought to the attention of the 
war investigation are not bearing out the statements that 
were freely made at the beginning of the sessions of the 
court of inquiry, that the true purpose of the investigation 
was to conceal and excuse the evils that undoubtedly existed 
in the camps and upon the battlefield rather than to weigh 
evidence and determine responsibility. The simple facts are 
that some astounding revelations are being made at the 
sessions of the commission by men who were in the thick of 
the fighting in Cuba or in the most crowded wards of the 
military hospitals, both in the Southern camps and in the 
enemy’s country. Eminently trustworthy witnesses have told 
the commission that the conditions in some of the hospitals 
were intolerable, that many of the surgeons and nurses 
were either ignorant or maliciously and criminally negligent. 
The latest investigations by the commissioners are showing 
that, the more minute and detailed becomes the testimony 
of the witnesses summoned before them, the more unpleasant 
becomes its character, and the more apparent becomes the 
indication that the conclusion of the inquiry will be fol- 
lowed by the adoption of disciplinary measures against 
military leaders who have hitherto appeared in the light of 
heroes. Peculiarly damaging testimony has been adduced 
against Gen. Shafter, who was in command of the field 
operations in the province of Santiago. 


at 


PROFOUND agitation has been produced by the election of 
B. H. Roberts as a member of Congress from Utah. Mr. 
Roberts is an avowed polygamist, and is said to be carrying 
out his religious views in his life. ‘There is a disposition 
among a part of the membership of Congress to dispossess 
the newly elected representative from Utah of his seat in 
Congress on the ground that he is living in flagrant and de- 
fiant violation of a statute of the United States. On the 
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other hand, the Mormon supporters of Mr. Roberts are de- 
veloping a great deal of feeling over the attacks that are 
being made upon their Congressman-elect, and it is predicted 
that, if Mr. Roberts is unseated in Congress, the cause of 
Mormonism and of polygamy as a religious and a political 
principle in Utah will recover much of the ground that it 
has lost in late years. The Mormons are inclined to regard 
the opposition to Mr. Roberts as a movement in the line of 
religious persecution. Whether this movement accomplish 
its object or not, it promises to bring into prominence the 
issue of Mormonism, which has recently been generally re- 
garded by observers beyond the limits of Utah as a dead 
issue. 
at 


PRESIDENT TimoTHy DwicurT has declared his intention 
of resigning from the chief magistracy of Yale University at 
the end of the present academic year; and, although his pur- 
pose has not yet been formally approved by the board of 
government of the institution, there is little doubt that Dr. 
Dwight’s wishes will be ultimately respected. The problem 
of the election of his successor is an interesting one. There 
appears to be a well-defined feeling among the great body of 
the alumni that the re-election of a president for Yale shall 
no longer be hampered by the time-honored proviso that he 
shall be a clergyman. On the other hand, a majority of the 
Yale corporation are ministers, and it is assumed that they 
will attempt to combat the modern tendency toward secular- 
ism by insisting upon the appointment of a clergyman as Dr. 
Dwight’s successor. Dr. Dwight became president of Yale 
in 1886, and it is largely during his administration that the 
institution has ceased to be a college and has entered upon 
the broader scope and wider usefulness of a university. 


Pd 


ANOTHER remarkable instance of the power of the Rus- 
sian government to suppress the freedom of thought in the 
empire, and to doit with the least possible amount of com- 
motion, is contained in a comparatively unnoticed paragraph 
which appeared in the newspapers of the continent last 
week, to the effect that a socialistic conspiracy had just been 
discovered among the students at Warsaw, Kiev, and Vilna. 
The vast proportions of the achievement of the Russian 
government in suppressing this latest conspiracy may be 
gathered from the facts that five hundred arrests of students 
were made in the three university cities mentioned; that 
eighty of the prisoners were exiled to Siberia, of whom 
thirty were condemned to perpetual hard labor at the mines ; 
and that two hundred others of the accused were expelled 
from the universities,—a penalty only a degree less severe, 
owing to the peculiar legislative enactments of Russia, than 
that of exile. And yet no indication of the discovery 
reached the world beyond the boundaries of Russia until 
after the culprits had been arrested, tried, and sentenced,— 
a progression which requires considerable time for its ac- 
complishment in a country where the mills of justice or 
political expediency grind with fearful slowness, albeit ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

od 


A REVISION of the case of the former Capt. Dreyfus of the 
French army has become so much of a definite certainty 
that the prisoner of Devil’s Island has been notified officially 
of the intentions of the court of cassation ; and a relaxation of 
the rigors of his imprisonment has been permitted, in view of 
the inevitable admission that a man whose case is about to 
be tried cannot be assumed to be guilty until the charges 
against him have been duly proven to the satisfaction of the 
court, if not to human reason. It will not be many days be- 
fore the actual process of revision begins; and then more 
astonishing revelations of treason, perjury, and moral obtuse- 
ness in high places are expected to be’ made than have 
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appeared yet in all the miserable series of surprises that have 
attended the various phases of this miserable case. Major 
Count Esterhazy, who has figured as one of the chief ac- 
cusers of the condemned soldier, is becoming more and more 
distinctly identified as the blackest of all the traitors and 
the most callous of all the malefactors who have figured in 
the international rogues’ gallery. Major Esterhazy now de- 
clares that he knew all the time that Dreyfus was innocent, 
and that he has indisputable evidence of the identity of the 
man or men who were really instrumental in betraying the 
secrets of France to her enemy across the border. Withal, 
the former persecutor of Emile Zola refers vauntingly to his 
own infamy, as if his achievements were of the sort that 
would justify the proud self-esteem of any soldier and gentle- 


man. 
od 


Ir can be stated definitely that the Cretan problem has 
been finally solved. The candidacy of Prince George of 
Greece for the governorship of the island has been ac- 
cepted; and the young prince — who, by the way, failed to 
show himself possessed of any remarkable mettle during the 
Greco-Turkish War — is now about to begin the reorganiza- 
tion of Cretan affairs under the superiority of the powers, 
who will guarantee him the retention of his newly acquired 
post and the perpetuation of the existing political condition 
in his new province. 
the Cretan province differs but slightly from that of Greece. 
The latter country, while nominally an independent mon- 
archy, is hardly in a less degree under the tutelage of the 
powers than is Crete itself. The national finances of Greece 
are controlled by the powers, who also engage to maintain 
the independence of the country from Turkish rule. It 
should be said that the disposition of affairs which the 
powers have just effected does not at all meet {the views of 
the Cretan people. The Christian Greeks of the island are 
determined in their choice of annexation to Greece: while 
the Moslems (who are also pure Greeks, for the most part) 
object strongly to leave the shadow of the throne of the 
khalifs of Constantinople. It is not likely, therefore, that the 
future of Prince George as governor of Crete will be at all 
a pleasant or even an uneventful one. 


Brevities. 


What a feather it would have been in Hobson’s cap if he 
could have raised the Maria Teresa the second time, and 
have brought the battered war-hulk safely into port! 


The statement is made, apparently by authority, that 
Dreyfus has been notified that his case is to be opened, 
and that counsel will visit him to assist him in preparing his 
defence. 


Miss Helen Gould’s secretary reports that the begging 
letters received by her in 1897 called for gifts of more than a 
million dollars. In the last six months her begging mail has 
almost doubled. 


In spite of all the attractions of football, it is still true that 
the impelling motive of young men who seek our colleges is 
a serious purpose to acquire knowledge and an adequate 
preparation for the important duties of citizenship. 


The minister who carelessly adds his name to the cre- 
dentials of an unknown man, on the ground that he recog- 
nizes the handwriting of some previous writer of a recom- 
mendation, comes near to committing a crime against his 
fellow-men. 


For a literary man, Israel Zangwill is doing a pretty stroke 
of work as an ecciesiastical pudding-stick in the Jewish so- 
cieties and synagogues between New York and Chicago. He 
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strikes out boldly, hitting sometimes the orthodox and some- 
times the reformed Jews. 


A correspondent of the Hxaminer says of the Baptist Con- 


gress to be held this week, “For the sake of our cause in 
Buffalo we hope the meeting may not, in interest or attend- 
ance, fall behind a similar meeting of the Unitarians held in 
our city a month ago.” 


When the various “ attractions ” which are offered to draw 
people to church have lost their charm, the churches that 
trusted to them may faint and fall. Those that remain well 
filled with worshippers will be those that have taken a serious 
view of the functions and responsibilities of a church. 


The Congregationalist is in many respects the most at- 
tractive and useful religious exchange which comes to our 
office. But every man, as the oculists tell us, has a blind 
spot in his eye. The Congregationalist shows its blind spot 
whenever it turns its eyes upon Unitarianism, past or present. 


Did any one ever buy anything because an “ad” was 
printed on a rock to deface the scenery and irritate every 
lover of the beautiful? Did any proprietor of a patent 
medicine ever have proof that the money spent in painting 
the broadside of barns, from Eastport té"San Francisco, was 
not money thrown away? 


The stuff of which the tramp is made is in every man who 
goes to the ball game when he ought to keep a business en- 
gagement, who puts off the payment of his laundress because 
it is a bother to attend to it, who borrows a book and forgets 
to return it, or who stays at home on Sunday morning when 
he knows he ought to go to church. 


General praise follows the statement of an executive officer 
that he will execute the laws as he finds them. But suppose 
that in the forty-five States of the Union this thing should 
really come to pass. There are obsolete laws enough on the 
statute books of every Commonwealth to astonish the country, 
if orders were immediately given to enforce them. 


It is right, but inconvenient, to obey the injunction, “Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” When 
a census was taken of the churches within ten miles of the 
State House in Boston, the Unitarians did not appear in the 
column in which all the other churches reported their gifts 
for general benevolence. The statement made in a foot-note 


was to the effect that Unitarians make no reports of this 


kind. 


Nothing is more surprising than the diversity of opinions 
among men equally honest and intelligent concerning the 
character and spirit of the people who are responsible for the 
last war and its consequences. Bishop Potter might adopt 
the language cf the revivalist Knapp, who once described a 
crowd at a court-house by saying that “hell had boiled over 
and this was the scum of it”; while such a man as Mr. Salter 


of Chicago can say that “this is the only glorious war of our 
history.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Replying to Prof. Christie. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have read Prof. Christie’s “Correction,” in the Register 
of November 17, of my criticism of Orr’s “ Ritschlian The- 
ology. Evidently, Prof. Christie has a first-hand knowledge 
of Ritschl and his opinions that I have not. 
reviewing Ritschl: I was reviewing Dr. Orr’s book about 
him. Of that I think I gave an accurate report. I should 


But I was not — 


have been able to do so, for I read it through three times. . 


I cannot avoid the impression that Prof. Christie has read it 
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in the distorting light of his personal sympathy with Ritschl, 
and read into it his own opinions. That I misconceived Dr. 
Orr in some particulars is likely enough; but, if any of your 
readers care to know whether “the general tone” of my 
review can or “cannot be justified from the pages in Orr 
which it seems to reflect,” I refer them with perfect confi- 
dence to Dr. Orr’s book. As to the Ritschlian theology, 
unless Dr. Orr’s representation of it is wholly misleading, 
and many other interpreters of it are equally at fault, it 
represents what is to me one of the most deplorable tenden- 
cies of current thought,— the tendency to use traditional 
dogmatic forms as symbols for an order of conceptions 
radically different from the conceptions traditionally asso- 
ciated with those forms. But the purpose of this letter is 
simply to refer the readers of Prof. Christie’s “ correction ” to 
Dr. Orr’s own chapters and verses. 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 


The Dedham Decision. 


To the Editor of the Christian. Register : — 


The final decision of the Supreme Court in the Dedham 
church litigation was reprinted by the First Church in Ded- 
ham, in a small memoir of that church, and can doubtless be 
had, on application, either gratuitously or for the cost of 
printing. S. C. BEacuH. 


The Tobacco Pest. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mr. C. F. Dole, with his customary courage of conviction, 
calls attention in your late issue to the inconsiderateness, to 
use no stronger word, of tobacco-smoking in the open, re- 
gardless of one’s neighbors, asking, ‘ Why should a gentle- 
man’s egoism force him to carry a cigar in his mouth?” 

It seems to me that this egozsm is quite as much an effect 
as the cause of the smoking habit, which, encouraged by the 
general toleration of the altruists, definitely weakens the 
moral fibre of its devotees. The craving for all abnormal 
nervous excitants grows, we know, by what it feeds upon, 
which is the chief practical reason for abstinence. The will- 
power is weakened as regards the special habit, and there- 
fore weakened altogether. The kind-hearted young fellow, 
who will not smoke anywhere without making sure it is not 
offensive, may be seen, in a year or two, lighting his cigar at 
his mother’s table or wherever he feels at home, without so 
much as a by-your-leave. 

If smoking and drinking are companion indulgences, as 
they appear to be, it is possibly no more by reason of the 
smoker’s disordered glands and dry mouth than because the 
sentry of the will is narcotized at his post by the use of 
tobacco. ; 

Observing the alarming increase of cigarette-smoking on 
the part of young public-school boys, I have asked teachers 
of schools infected with the habit how they could detect it, 
inasmuch as the boys usually deny its practice. The reply 
has been in substance that they suspect it when a boy of 
average intelligence becomes stupid, fails in memory, and in 
general loses “ his grip.” 

Is it inquiring too curiously to ask if the present mental 
befuddlement of great masses of our people may not be 
partly due to the increase of physical self-indulgence within 
the last thirty years, witnessed by the ratio of increase in the 
consumption of tobacco and intoxicants? 

If the women — God bless them — will ever bring them- 
selves to frown on self-indulgent youth, no matter how gilded, 
the least optimistic of us must gladly echo Galileo’s cry con- 
cerning the world,— “ E pur si muoye,” W. H. W. 


~ 
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Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 


following have already appeared: — 


1. ‘* Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole, 
2. “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other Pro- 


testant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 


3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. 

4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


5: “Unitarianism as a Social Force.” By Rev. J. C. Jaynes. 


Character- building. 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


Whatever other phases the Unitarian movement may have 
presented, it has certainly been a call to the life of righteous- 
ness. Whether as result or as concomitant, there has been 
an emphatic assertion of the dignity and divine possibilities 
of humanity as heir to the image of God and called to share 
his perfection. It has proclaimed that virtue is natural, that 
sin is unnatural. It has appealed to the gospel as a higher 
and clearer interpretation of the proper laws of life, illus- 
trated by one who, whatever his rank or mission, is pre- 
eminent among many brethren. 

The key-note of this gospel of character-building was 
firmly struck by William Ellery Channing. Profoundly im- 
pressed by the spirit and teaching of Jesus, he joyfully saw 
that ‘all minds are of one family,” with one Father; that the 
aim of Christianity is moral perfection, acquired through 
rational enlightenment and personal freedom; that “con- 
sciousness and rationality are the marks of a being who is to 
govern himself”; that man’s moral nature is a divine oracle ; 
that salvation from sin and evil is wrought out, not by the 
confirmation of selfish hopes and fears, but by the quicken- 
ing of nobler sentiments and higher aspirations; that the 
vision of truth and goodness is the vision of God,— a vision 
which becomes possible and clear only as the spirit of man 
is cleansed of grossness and fitted by purity and intelligence 
to hold in its own transparency the divine image; that prog- 
ress Or improvement must consist in copying into personal 
character the qualities which we revere and adore, as they 
are manifest in reason, conscience, and affection ; and that 
men ought to live together in earthly societies on heavenly 
principles. 

There are many thoughtful persons in all the churches to 
whom these views are welcome; but they are obscured, and 
even contradicted, by the emphasis given to so-called schemes 
of salvation. When we deal in those spiritual goods which 
are among the products and assets of all systems of religious 
culture, we have no use for a denominational trade-mark. 
To talk of Unitarian virtue or Unitarian ethics would be 
as absurdly arrogant as to claim a monopoly of the multipli- 
cation table, or of geology, or of the sunrise. There is no 
patent process for the manufacture of character, no theo- 
logical combine or churchly syndicate that can claim an 
exclusive agency for the Holy Ghost. Yet it seems possible 
that the Unitarian movement, whatever its limitations and 
defects, is an appointed witness to certain spiritual verities 
which Christendom has disparaged or neglected. 

Character is built, or grows, from within outward. We 
may distinguish conduct from motive, as we distinguish the 
human from the divine; but we cannot separate them. A 
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right life is all of one texture : it is the same at the surface as 
at the centre. Goodness is the fruit of the spirit: so perhaps 
is an apple or a corn of wheat. But man lives and acts in 
conscious freedom. ‘The moral alternative —the choice be- 
tween good and evil—is ever before him, like a parting of 
the ways. Right character is simply the result of a habitual 
choice of the perceived Jdesz. 

. Unitarianism has thus become a protest against all fatal- 
istic or non-moral theories of philosophy or science, all anti- 
nomian or anarchic laxities, all schemes of salvation by 
miracle, magic, sacrament, soundness of doctrine, churchly 
charter, or priestly hocus-pocus. In the face of traditional 
notions of imputed righteousness which falsify the celestial 
book-keeping, and in the face of judicial pardons which leave 
the sinner in his sins, it steadfastly proclaims a moral order 
in which every man passes for what he is, and must be dealt 
with according to his works. The enlightenment of the 
mind by truth, the refinement of the affections by love, the 
rectification of the will by obedience,— transformation and 
deliverance from evil through inward removal,— these it 
holds to be essential to the good life, like the zzward opera- 
tions of light, heat, and air to the vitality and health of the 
body: . 

Its ideas and methods fall into a line with the doctrine 
of evolution, the intimations of advancing psychology, the 
theories of enlightened educators, and the principles of free 
society. It appeals to primary instincts, and builds on the 
constitution of man, or the foundation laid in his unper- 
verted nature. 

But the individual life is planted in the collective life. It 
is an anzmic philosophy and a shallow conceit which takes 
no account of historic forces, which ignores the educative, 
restraining, and inspiring power of institutions, or despises 
the world’s great traditions. Unitarians acknowledge their 
debt to the past; yet they do not hesitate to use the winnow- 
ing-fan of free criticism to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
They find building material for character in the wisdom of 
the wise, the heroism of the brave, the inspiration of prophets, 
the chrism of Messiahs. From the treasure of things new 
and old, they would help themselves to whatsoever things are 
profitable, true, just, pure, and lovely. And, since ‘three- 
fourths of life is conduct,” they hold that every tree is to be 
judged by its fruits, and that character is built up, not alone 
by correct thinking or by noble emotions, but “by patient 
continuance in well-doing.” 

Entirely in harmony with these conceptions is what Plato 
teaches of ‘‘mind as cause”; what Swedenborg affirms of 
rationality and freedom as the bases of responsibility ; what 
Froebel says of “free self activity” as the end of education 
and the vital principle of personality; what Herbert Spencer 
urges concerning the importance of self-development and of 
helping the pupil to become his own teacher; what Emerson 
means by bidding each man ask himself, “Am I not also 
real?” The germ of this divine philosophy of humanity ap- 
pears in the immense significance given in Gospels and 
Epistles to the great word “ life.” 

How do Unitarians deal with the grave and perplexing 
problem of sin? Precisely as the old prophets and the 
Jesus of the first three Gospels seem to have dealt with it. 
If the Father’s child has wandered, an unbought welcome 
waits his return. If the moral constitution of man has been 
impaired or disordered by evils, hereditary or acquired, res- 
toration must be sought just where the wise physician looks 
for the cure of bodily disease; namely, in the quickened 
activity of vital forces,— a quickening which reaches and 
saves the sinning soul through the searching power of truth 
and love ; that is, through faith in something better. Unless 
creation is vastly worse than a failure, sin, sad and woful as 
it is, awful as it may become, is never the main fact of man’s 
being. The gospel makes it something to be left behind and 
forgotten. 
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This body of believers is bound by no doctrinal standards, 
and they have no authorized spokesman; yet, I believe, there 
are few among them who would not assent to this general 
statement. 

A miniature image of the Parent Spirit is the ground-plan 
of man’s being. Right character is the moral structure built 
upon that foundation, producing that image in a sound per- 
sonality. This result follows, sought or unsought, whenever 
the spiritual or rational principles of the man’s nature are 
fed and fostered by holy influences and wise instructions, 
whenever the man “ walks in the light.” 

Divine qualities are developed to athletic vigor in human 
character by habitual exercises of duty and devotion, or by 
honestly following that which is seen to be good. As the 
man increasingly realizes his relations to nature and human- 
ity, he discovers that his opportunities, exposures, and ex- 
periences may all be utilized for worthy ends in his own life 
and the life of others. It becomes easier to believe that his 
earthly lot is appointed by a Wise Goodness, which he is 
born to share. He grows toward the perfection of the Father 
just so fast and so far as he is faithful as a son to the law 
disclosed to his mind or written in his heart. 


Triumph. 


Unto a Nation spake the Voice divine: 
“Build thou for Freedom and for Peace a shrine. 


“ Build it so high its light may shine above, 
So strife shall cease, and Hatred yield to Love.” 


She wrought; but still upon her ear there crept 
The sound of tears that fell where women wept, 


The sighs of prisoners, and the hungry cry 
Of children, wailing in their misery. 


“T cannot build,” she said, “till these be freed; 
For night and day their pallid faces plead, 


“Till Peace and Freedom on my vision rise 
With these sad lips and dim, reproachful eyes, 


“And holy Justice cries aloud to me, 
‘Take thou my sword, and set the captives free.’” 


She went, and conquered. Then with calm content 
To her high task again the Nation bent. 


The great World clamored with insistent cry, 
“‘Carve glory for the shrine! carve victory! ” 


“Nay,” said the Nation, that the world might hear, 
“ This is the shrine of Freedom that I rear.” 


And vanquished tyrants said, with wondering air, 
“Who dreamed that Freedom was so heavenly fair?” 


— Emily Huntington Miller. 


Stray Hints on Preaching. 


BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


i; 


It is the delightful privilege of age to point out distinctly 
to the young just how to do what it never succeeded in 
doing itself. The best singing teachers are said to be those 
who years since cracked their own voices; the best literary 
critics, those whose own poems fell still-born from the press 
or whose plays were vociferously damned. Why, then, in 
equal poetic justice, should not advancing years be indulged 
in their mellow sunset of complacency, their dying swan 
song? —a dying song, by the way, which, if as soul-subduing 
as poets feign it, stands out in salient contrast with any 
melody swans ever attune in the days of their raucous prime 

On this especial occasion, I would venture a few words 6 


you on the aim and end of preaching; the subject-matter it 


deals with, as the painter with the harmonies of color, the 
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sculptor with the significance of form, the musician with tone 
and its reactions on emotion; a few words on preaching as 
a distinct realm of human speech, ever beholden, it seems to 
me, to keep in view as its dominant note the interpretation 
and uplifting, from the moral and religious point of view, of 
this poetic and commonplace, this sublime and degraded, 
this mountain-peak and jungle-pestilence human life of ours, 
—a life in whose tangled web we are all fatally immeshed 
from the moment the heart of the new-born babe begins to 
tick till the hour when the clock runs down, and the hands 
stand still on the dial. ; 

Sitting down to ruminate what I might say, there suddenly 
came into my mind a passage of Emerson’s, perfectly familiar 
to you, but, I trust, never trite, a part of which I will quote. 
The experience recorded evidently dates back to the days 
when Emerson still “shined in his angel innocency,” and, 
accordingly, went to church. 

“T once heard a preacher,” he begins, “ who sorely tempted 
me to say I would go to church no more. A snow-storm was 
falling around us. The snow-storm was real, the preacher 
merely spectral... . He had lived in vain. He had no one 
word intimating that he had laughed or wept, was married or 
in love, had been commended or cheated or chagrined. .. . 
This man had ploughed and planted and talked and bought 
and sold. He had read books, he had eaten and drunken. 
His head aches, his heart throbs, he smiles and suffers; yet 
was there not a surmise, a hint, in all the discourse that he 
had even lived at all.... The true preacher can be known 
by this,—that he deals out to the people his life,—life 
passed through the fire of thought.” 

This passage I propose to treat as a dona fide text, freely 
permitting it, as the royal Boniface of the inn, to supply the 
fiery wine, which I now proceed — after our well-known min- 
isterial method — to dilute with a sufficiency of water from 
my own fountain, perhaps more modestly tank, to guard 
against its proving too heady for unseasoned brains. 

In his pathetically caustic strictures on the minister who 
had the bad luck to exchange in Concord that especial 
Sunday, and thereby to get himself embalmed in the lucid 
amber of a dubious immortality, Emerson seems to imply 
that there is still left in this sophisticated world — and 
worthy even of recognition by a minister in good and regular 
standing —a certain entity entitled Auman nature ; a kind of 
sensitive substance in all men capable of vital reactions, 
“fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer,” so that, ‘if 
you prick it, will it not bleed? if you tickle it, will it not 
laugh? if you poison it, will it not die?” Further, that, 
even at this enlightened epoch, and when comfortably 
cushioned in a pew, this same entity, entitled human nature, 
still craves counsels of love, cheer, vigor, illumination drawn 
from the general life-experience of a fellow-being who has 
been over the road. 

Now, as against the survival in the rising generation of 
any such antiquated belief as that of Emerson, it would fairly 
seem as though there had been organized in the ways of the 
whole social environment of to-day a kind of tacit conspiracy, 
as equally, alas! in the established tenor of many of our 
most vaunted educational methods. ‘True, it is still conven- 
tionally admitted in colleges and divinity halls that there was 
in the earlier stages of society such a phenomenon as human 
nature; yes, and that in those times of naive immaturity it 
contrived to work its way into the confessions of a Saint 
Augustine, the poems of a Dante, the tragedies and comedies 
of a Shakespeare, and even to impart a certain flavor of 
archaic interest to them. : 

Job, for example, showed strong traces of this quality 
when he cursed the day he was born, as equally his wife, 
devoutly incensed that he had not resorted to profane relief 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings. A‘schylus and Soph- 
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ocles transmitted salient illustrations of the like phenom- 
enon in the terror of their Agamemnons, the groans of their 
Prometheuses, and the pathos of their Antigones. In the 
New Testament the weeping of Christ over Jerusalem, and 
the Agony in the Garden, have been generally construed into 
attestations that at that day human life was felt to be very 
pathetic, very tragic, very fraught with need of uplift. But 
now, as the more sprightly French say, “nous avons changé 
tout cela.” The maturer day of abstractions and of general 
laws — none of them very pathetic nor very humorous, nor 
either to be blamed or praised, raved over or devoutly blest 
—has arrived. Through lingering force of early associa- 
tion, indeed, it is still possible to look leniently upon the 
spectacle of Jesus weeping over Jersualem ; for was he not too 
prematurely born to live in the light of the wider generaliza- 
tion of Herbert Spencer, and so to learn how inevitably slow 
is and must be the differentiation of the homogeneously selfish 
brute into the heterogeneously sympathetic saint? Still, no 
fully equipped modern man, it is urged, intellectual master 
of the higher Spencerian lore, would ever dream of weeping, 
a million years too soon, over such a phenomenon as the 
retardation in spiritual insight of a nest of huckstering Jews. 

Very numerous, then, seem the obstacles to-day thrown in 
the way of young men eager to fit themselves for the vocation 
of the preacher, in the way of their cherishing vital faith in 
any concrete human nature of laughter, tears, yearning, re- 
morse, jubilation, to which to appeal; very many, indeed, the 
arguments to convince them that, if the coming congregations 
they are to face “pant like the hart after the water-brooks ” 
after discourses of any kind, they pant after those’on the 
evolution of conscience out of non-conscience, or else on the 
reconciliation of some supposed bad blood between science 
and religion, or, finally, after sermons presenting an un- 
answerable demonstration that the Fourth Gospel was zot 
written by John, the beloved disciple, but by somebody else, 
beloved or not beloved a matter of sheer critical indifference 
in a gospel,— at any rate, not written by an eye-witness. 

Far be it from me to seem even for a moment to depreciate 
the value of philosophical and critical studies toward the mak- 
ing of an effective preacher. I do not speak in sheer, un- 
lettered ignorance, but have read books enough in both these 
departments well-nigh to addle what little brains I started out 
with in life, and to render them incapable of incubating any- 
thing with feathers and wings to it. I plead guilty, more- 
over, in many a sermon to have made matters a great deal 
worse by chivalrously thrusting myself into the thick of the 
fight between science and religion; and that, too, let me 
assure you younger men, in the days when knock-down trilo- 
bites and return junks of incandescent brimstone were far 
more vigorously interchanged than in these piping times of 
peace,— a knightly adventure, however, which maturer experi- 
ence has led me to regard, in view of the minimum of sweet- 
ness and light with which such warfares were waged, as 
far less likely to compass a peaceful result than the kindli- 
est intentioned effort toward reconciling any little domestic 
infelicity obtaining on the street between a native of the 
Emerald Isle and the wife of his bosom he is pounding black 
and blue. 

What, then, I would urge in these strictures is that, in all 
effective preparation for getting at one’s fellow-creatures 
from the pulpit, philosophical and critical studies — of the 
value of which no one can have a higher opinion— shall be 
balanced, and even overbalanced, by literary studies, in the 
highest sense of the word “literature,” in which I devoutly 
include the Bible; literature, namely, as the vital expression 
of the fullest content of life as experienced by minds dowered 
with the insight, the humor, the capacity of suffering, the 
capacity of triumphant rebound, the aspiration and the vision 
to respond to human existence in all its richest complexity. 

Provided only the youthful neophyte will, heart and soul, 
surrender himself to this balance of study, he may rest per- 
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fectly assured that no irremediable hurt will accrue to him as a 
preacher — remember, it is preachers solely I am talking to = 
from a very stiff prescription of metaphysics and the higher 
criticism. Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetic, for example, 
or Lessing’s “ Laocoén,” never, I am persuaded, seriously 
or permanently incapacitated anybody for the expression’ of 
beauty who took, as an antidote, sufficient pains to keep him- 
self in vital contact with the Iliad, the Aineid, the Olympian 
statues, the mighty tragedies, from which alone these critics 
drew their principles. But to spend such a deal of time on 
coming to a decision whether there were two Isaiahs or only 
one as meanwhile to have no brains, imagination, or soul 
left to be fired or fused by either, surely, this seems — at least 
for any hypothetical young Isaiahs among yourselves — to be 
overweighting things on the wrong platform of the scales. 
And so, if any carping critic would impugn my position as 
that of a poor Philistine, who supposes no man can bear up 
for years under more than the most moderate doses of abstract 
metaphysics and criticism, and still come out with any sap, 
any fire, any love of beauty, any depth of piety in him, I, in 
answer, simply point a finger at our master Carroll Everett, 
and in reply quote the inscription in St. Paul’s on the tomb 
of Sir Christopher Wren,— “ Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice,” the which, rendered literally into the vernacular, means, 
“Tf you wish to know, take a look at our Dean.” Yet even 
such miracle as this of “grace abounding to the chief” of 
metaphysicians has its hidden source in the simple fact that 
all through life he has lived up to the spirit of Joubert’s 
maxim,— “I want my metaphysics neither biped nor quadru- 
ped: I want it winged and chaunting.” : 

Plain enough is it from all this that the unhappy preacher 
whose spectral sermon induced Emerson preferably to seek 
warmth and cheer at the hospitable fireside of the chilly outside 
snow-storm betrayed no trace in his discourse of ever having 
been in the most distant way infected with the contagion of 
the spirit and aim of all vital literature. For evermore the 
primal characteristic of every species of vital literature is that, 
if its author has ever laughed or wept, been married or in 
love, been praised or cheated, suffered headache or heart- 
ache, it is as sure to come out as murder. Byron, Milton, 
and Dante are no more going to keep even their marital 
infelicities to themselves than — not to speak disrespectfully 
of dignitaries —a rapturous pullet her cackle over her con- 
trasting domestic beatitude in having laid a fresh egg. All 
effective preaching, then,— implies in substance Emerson,— 
must be autobiographical. The word is of my own choosing, 
but I select it advisedly. 

Two forms of autobiography are there: the one in which 
the pronoun I is consciously employed ; the other in which, 
while suppressed, it is still everywhere felt,— hidden, yet te- 
vealed; heard in the ear in the closet, yet proclaimed upon 
the house-tops. The confessions of Saint Augustine and 
Rousseau are examples of the first, the sonnets of Shakes- 
peare and the lyrics of Goethe of the second. The literary 
treatment in these last may be statuesquely objective in form ; 
but, at the quick within, each sonnet or lyric is thrilling, 
plaining, or soaring with intense personal experiences. Of 
these experiences may it emphatically be said, “ Eo ipso 
praefulgebant quod non vigebantur.” Thus the most in- 
tensely vital and realistic autobiography ever written is 
perhaps Milton’s “Samson Agonistes.” One learns more 
of what existence meant to Milton from ten lines of it than 
from the three thousand pages of Masson’s “Life and 
Times.” Yet, outwardly, not a direct allusion there to John 
Milton. In objective dramatic form, it is Samson who is 
the protagonist, Samson blind, old, and captived, the mock 
of his enemies, the wreck of highest prophetic hope, grind- 
ing, a Slave in the mills at Gaza. But, inwardly, it is Milton 
to the heart’s core,— all the agonies of his blindness, all the 
wreck of his prophetic visions, all the miseries of his domestic 
lot, all the brutal triumph of the foes of the sacred cause to 
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which he had been highly dedicated, and, in finality, all his 
faith in the ultimate triumph of his life in the immutable 
counsels of the eternal. Now it was, no doubt, of this sense 
of autobiography that Emerson thought, when he practically 
implied that all preaching which goes home to the heart of 
humanity, is and must be intensely autobiographical. Not 
the intrusion of the spoken I, but the sense never to be 
escaped that actual life is here speaking to actual life, misery 
to misery, joy to joy, and that thus, in the most literal sense, 
“if you cut these words, they will bleed” ! 


On Reading the Bible. 


A LETTER FROM THACKERAY TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


I should read all the books that granny wishes, if I were 
you; and you must come to your own deductions about 
them, as every honest man and woman must and does. 
When I was of your age, I was accustomed to hear and read 
a great deal of the Evangelical (so called) doctrine, and got 
an extreme distaste for that sort of composition,—for New- 
ton, for Scott, for the preachers I heard and the prayer-meet- 
ings I attended. I have not looked into half a dozen books 
of the French modern reformed churchmen, but those I have 
seen are odious to me. D’Aubigné, I believe, is the best 
man of the modern French reformers; and a worse guide to 
historical truth (for one who has a reputation) I don’t know. 
If M. Gossaint argues that because our Lord quoted the 
Hebrew Scriptures, therefore the Scriptures are of direct 
divine composition, you may make yourself quite easy; and 
the works of a reasoner who would maintain an argument so 
monstrous need not, I should think, occupy a great portion 
of your time. Our Lord not only quoted the Hebrew writ- 
ings (drawing illustrations from everything familiar to the 
people among whom he taught, from their books poetic and 
historic, from the landscape round about, from the flowers, 
the children, and the beautiful works of God), but he contra- 
dicted the old Scriptures flatly, told the people that he 
brought them a new commandment,— and that new com- 
mandment was not a complement, but a contradiction of the 
old,— a repeal of a bad, unjust law in their statute books, 
which he would suffer to remain there no more. It has been 
said, An eye for an eye, etc.; but I say to you no such thing, 
Love your enemies, etc. It could not have been right to 
hate your enemies on Tuesday and to love them on Wednes- 
day. What is right must always have been right, before it 
was practised as well as after. And, if such and such a 
commandment, delivered by Moses, was wrong, depend on 
it, it was not delivered by God; and the whole question of 
complete inspiration goes at once. And the misfortune of 
dogmatic belief is that the first principle granted, that the 
book called the Bible is written under the direct dictation of 
God, for instance, that the Catholic Church is under the direct 
dictation of God, and solely communicates with him, that 
Quashimaboo is the direct appointed priest of God, and so 
forth, pain, cruelty, persecution, separation of dear relatives, 
follow as a matter of course. What person possessing the se- 
cret of divine truth by which she or he is assured of heaven, 
and which idea she or he worships as if it was God, but must 
pass nights of tears and days of grief and lamentation if 
persons naturally dear cannot be got to see this necessary 
truth? Smith’s truth being established in Smith’s mind as 
the divine one, persecution follows as a matter of course. 
Martyrs have roasted all over Europe, all over God’s world, 
upon this dogma. To my mind, Scripture only means a 
writing, and Bible means a book. It. contains divine truths, 
and the history of a Divine Character, but imperfect, but not 
containing a thousandth part of him; and it would be an un- 
truth before God, were I to hide my feelings from my dearest 
children, as it would be a sin if, having other opinions, and 
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believing literally in the Mosaic writings, in the six days’ 
cosmogony, in the serpent and apple and consequent damna- 
tion of the human race, I should hide them, and not try to 
make those I loved best adopt opinions of such immense 
importance to them. And so God bless my darlings, and 
teach us the truth. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Heart’s Questioning. 


BY CHARLES A, KEELER. 


IT walked amid the dark alone, 
Save for my Father’s hand. 

I fell on many a heedless stone, 
He helped me still to stand. 


T looked amid the night afar, 
His tender gaze met mine. 
In every burning midnight star 

I saw it constant shine 


Through every doubt, through every wrong, 
I felt his presence near; 

And, though the night was dark and long, 
The day must needs appear. 


Ah, yes, the day, the lovely day, 
Came struggling through the sky; 
And every star’s devoted ray 
Grew dim and seemed to die. 


How well I knew amid the night 
My Father’s watchful love. 

But day has come, and is it right 
To doubt him still above? 


Che Pulpit. 


The Law of Life. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


For even the son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.— MARK x. 45. 

We live in a universe which from eternity to eternity is 
shaped by absolute precision and orderliness. This ever- 
lasting order is an expression of the character of God. In 
such a dominion it is our individual duty to keep our lives in 
touch with the general order, and in that to find the abiding 
purpose of human life. No one has his life well in hand 
until he has accepted as his own this fundamental moral pur- 
pose. I have seen so much of wasted energy in the world, 
so much of the distressing outcome of the sins that beset the 
idle and purposeless, the sins into which young men and 
women are drawn by the passions which they have not 
learned to control for good ends, so much of the loss which 
the world suffers through the persons who are spiritually in- 
different, that I wish to-day to show the needlessness and 
folly of all this moral inefficiency by setting forth again the 
glorious law of moral service which saves from serious error 
all souls that observe it faithfully. 

The great purpose of life is to live in harmony with the 
eternal order; and the law for the carrying out of this pur- 
pose is that one should strive not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. It does not follow from this law that one ought 
never to accept kindnesses from others ; for, if none receive, 
how can anybody give? In truth, none know how to do 
good graciously who are not equally gracious in permitting 
others to do good unto them. Often there is more nobleness 
displayed by the receiver than by the giver of a benefit. It 
is, accordingly, very often right that we should permit our- 
selves to be ministered unto, very often. the case that only 
thus can we keep in kindly relations with mankind. Life, 
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like business, must be reciprocal in that we both minister 
and are ministered unto to the mutual prosperity of all con- 
cerned; and he would be a mere moral prig who acted on a 
resolution, “I will serve and give, but none shall do favors 
or give unto me.” 

Furthermore, it is both allowable and necessary that each 
one should in many ways and without ceasing minister unto 
himself. Certainly, as society is constituted, if we do not 
look after our material interests, nobody will. There is such 
a thing as becoming a pauper through the lack of a fitting 
amount of personal pride and independence. Moreover, if we 
are ever to have any better social arrangements, they must 
be ushered in by a vast amount of personal improvement on 
everybody’s part. Personal capacity and character have to 
precede all serious efforts at doing good. So, if for no lesser 
reason that that one may minister to others successfully, one 
must give considerable attention to his personal attainments. 
No person ever had too much lgarning, too much culture, too 
much worthy happiness, too much of the high character that 
is rooted in experience. And there is certainly something 
wrong with the soul that has given up the earnest cultivation 
of its intellectual and spiritual life. The time which you 
spend in good reading is likely to be too little rather than 
too much; and you have perceived most inadequately the 
value of human intercourse, if you do not find a great per- 
sonal pleasure in it, and seek it as one of the eternal gains of 
life. Libraries, splendid pictures, noble public buildings, © 
and all the endless glories of nature,— these inspiring things 
are not for other people simply. They are for you and me 
as well. Nothing of our gain from them in any way dimin- 
ishes their value to other persons, while all that is truly gain 
serves to increase our power for righteousness in the world. 

All this is true. Nevertheless there is a deeper truth in 
that saying which has come down to us from Jesus,—* It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Receive we may and 
must in a thousand ways; but, if life for any soul ends there, 
that soul falls short of blessedness. Further than this, such 
a soul is exposed to very serious dangers. They who make 
personal culture and happiness the goal of all their thoughts 
will end by losing the power to distinguish some of the best 
things in life. Their refinement hardens into unbalanced 
selfishness, which blinds them to the rights and merits of what 
are called the common people. Like Peter, they come to 
suppose that much of this world is common and unclean; 
and so they altogether miss the joy of knowing and loving 
the brave, true heart of the average man. But it is the 
average man that bears the burdens of the world. His work 
is indispensable to the prosperity of society. He fights 
the battles of his country. So that not to be in comradeship 
with him is to lose something for which unconsecrated cult- 
ure will not atone. It is to lose one’s bearings in the com- 
mon life to which one always belongs, however much he may 
fancy himself above it. That, then, is one of the perils of a 
life that thinks too much of self-culture. 

Another danger resting upon those who chiefly seek their 
own pleasure and prosperity, even though they do it in ways 
that are innocent of deliberate evil, is |that they often grow 
less and less mindful of the clear difference between good- 
ness and sin. There is a great deal in our modern culture 
which tends to make obscure the wrongfulness of wrong. 
Science reveals to us that much which has been called evil is 
but “good in the making,” that many courses and habits 
which have been called sinful have really been due to igno- 
rance, and that a person’s inheritances, for which he cannot 
justly be held responsible, are the cause of many of his weak- 
nesses of will, so that it sometimes seems as if science would 
make us out to be mere creatures of circumstances, no more 
morally responsible than are the lower orders of animal life. 
Then realistic literature enters in to show us all the good 
that hides at the heart of sinners, as well as all the shame - 
that is glossed over by worldly position and pious hypocrisy. 
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The result of such influences as these upon people who are 
yielding too much to the love of self is to lead them to think 
that, after all, a loose life is not so very different from a virtu- 
ous life. If sin is simply a natural state of things, why, then, 
they that are in it are merely doing what is inevitable; and it 
is all entirely excusable. Needless to say that the man who 
gets to thinking thus is losing his moral grip on the eternal 
realities. He becomes very lax with himself in all moral de- 
cisions, and the chance is strong that he may himself follow 
the apparently easy way of sin. Such has been the secret of 
the moral fall of many a young man of high culture. This 
danger can only increase so long as a person’s chief desire is 
to please himself; for more and more the dream of immedi- 
ate pleasure will confuse his vision of high moral ideals, and 
impel him to forget the terrible consequences of sin. It is not 
my practice to dwell much on the sins of humanity, for I hold 
that moral inspiration lies rather in pictures of righteousness. 
Nevertheless, sin is a grim*reality not to be wisely despised 
or lost sight of. The straight-out recognition of the heinous- 
ness of sin has saved many a man from his deepening selfish- 
ness,— a fact which is well understood by the churches that 
strive to awaken such a conviction of sin as their regular 
way of uplifting soul. : 

Possibly, in the Unitarian Church we ought to employ that 
method more often than we do; but, in general, we prefer to 
appeal to human nobleness, and lead souls to understand the 
damning evils of sin by first teaching them the everlasting 
beauty of holiness. And our work in this direction has been 
richly blessed. We have ever found that they whose hearts 
are actuated by pure unselfishness, in that they constantly 
‘aim to minister rather than to be ministered unto, will not 
think lightly of sin, nor suffer its taint to rest upon their con- 
duct. The best way of demonstrating that a vicious picture 
is bad and poor is to place beside it a specimen of pure and 
genuine art. Then all observers can perceive the difference. 
So can the difference between sin and righteousness be de- 
monstrated, for the unselfish spirit is in human life what 
genius is in the artist. It is the secret of being able to live 
rightly. It is the power of being able to make life so gen- 

,uinely lovely that no evil can stand unabashed beside it. 

Our natural way of salvation, then, from the perils to 
which selfishness gives rise is that of establishing in our 
souls the law of Christ, “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” Acting under the incentive of that law, we shall 
daily find fresh depths of meaning in that other word of 
moral wisdom, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
For, to take self-seeking in its purest aspect, that of the 
search after personal culture, is not moral action always 
grander than mere culture? Is not culture at its best simply 
a preparation for action? I believe that it is only when they 
are secured for a noble purpose that culture and all other 
kinds of self-development reach their highest powers in us. 
A human soul is not a dead thing, like a block of marble to 
be moulded into some beautiful form, and then to stay un- 
changed indefinitely. The care for self which accomplishes 
only that has brought forth only death. . A soul is, or should 
be, a living force, a power of immortality, which, because it 
is made in the likeness of God, is gifted with ability to act to 
the unfolding of truth and the giving unto many ransom 
from all the hindrances of life. In self-development con- 
sidered as an end in itself there is only a statue’s symmetry, 
and a silent statue’s chance influence; but in self-culture, in 
study and moral development looked upon as the wise prep- 
aration for generous usefulness in life, lies an irresistible 
demonstration of the immortality of our souls. They that 
store up strength for unselfish service shall have full opportu- 
nity to exert it for the good of many souls, and nothing short 
of an eternal life will provide that. 

But, it may be asked, are there not some whose rightful 
mission it is simply to be beautiful statues, untroubled types 
of calmness and moral excellence amid the toilsome lives of 
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men, from whom all may learn who will, a very few of whom all 
that is to be required is self-culture? Vo, not one. Not a 
single one among all the hordes of humanity. One reason 
for considering this impossible I have already given by show- 
ing that culture always falls short of its best, if it is not used 
to some good end. Another reason is that it is not in the 
nature of fize human character to be inactive in the world. 
What is the worth of a sword which is never drawn in a 
nation’s defence, what the dignity of a leader who does not 
lead, what the strength of an engine which will not run? A 
man is not a whole man unless moral action is constantly in his 
purpose, not unless he values his personal acquisitions chiefly 
for the fower they bestow upon him. What a notable scholar 
Jesus would have made! In boyhood he was able to en- 
tangle the learned doctors with his questions and arguments. 
What a shining light he would have been at the royal court! 
Every courtier might envy him the intellectual skill with 
which he confused the Pharisees in debate. How happy he 
could have been in a quiet life among the fields and blossoms 
and wild creatures, and what a rich culture he could have 
drawn from it, and from ceaseless meditation and congenial 
friendship! He had the contemplative nature for the full 
enjoyment of such things. But he was not content to be 
merely a type-which might be imitated if men liked. He 
chose rather to be a force in the world, and by his own ac- 
tivity to bring great things to pass. He understood that real 
life is not the being ministered unto, but the gracious act of 
ministering unto others; and so he gave his life a ransom for 
many,-— that is to say, he used all the remarkable powers of 
his soul in an unstinted service of humanity of so rare and 
vital a sort that to this day it has availed to make people 
know the shame of sin and the delight of goodness, the 
blankness of irreligion and the moral lift of faith. 

Jesus is the world’s leader, and why? Not on account of 
his mind, or his refinement of culture, or his unlikeness to 
ourselves, but rather because of mankind’s recognition that 
his law must be everybody’s law, that it is eternal life to live 
as he lived. “It is life eternal to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent.” Heis our ideal, not because he 
aimed to become an ideal, but because he lived so grandly 
that no man who understands his life can fail to be inspired 
to try to live as well. 

It will not fall within my purpose in this sermon to under- 
take to tell you how you can minister unto others; and, more- 
over, this is one of the cases in which “the court can be 
supposed to know something.” You can all easily think of 
various possible ministrations to the welfare of others, you 
all have ideals of service, and, as you come to understand 
your own resources, you will discover your duties as based 
upon them quicker than any one else can. But a single 
illustration will serve to show how the unselfish ideal will 
transform familiar things, lifting to the high plane of duty 
actions which had been merely self-seeking. Consider the 
matter of attending church. You are church-goers; but under 
what law are you such, the law of self-culture or that of 
service? Some persons attend church because they get 
something out of it for themselves. There is, of course, no 
harm in that. On the contrary there is much good in it. 
It is good that many take so serious a method as a part of 
their self-culture, and it would grieve me to the heart to say 
a word that tended to discourage any such from the habit 
of church-going. Systematic church attendance does very 
much for one’s moral and spiritual growth; and they are 
foolish who altogether neglect it, even though the only thing 
they would seek from it would be their personal enjoyment 
or consolation or instruction, their private satisfaction in the 
worship of God. _ But I observe that, when this personal gain 
is the only motive of church attendance, there come fre- 
quent lulls of interest. Other things are easily suffered to 
interfere at the one time in the week when this opportunity 
must be taken, if at all. In some cases this self-seeking 
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leads to the habit of church-wandering, under which people 
flit from church to church, as the rumor of fine preaching or 
excellent music may lead, or as the mere desire for variety 
may impel. I repeat that this is all a vast deal better than 
not going to church at all; and we ministers are only too 
happy to have the attention of a living soul, if only for a 
single time. 

Yet have these people appreciated what churches are for 
churches that have been erected in the name of him whose 
motto was, “Not to be ministered unto, but to minister”? 
‘Surely, they are not intended to be used solely for what one 
can get out of them, powerful as they are as instrumentalities 
of spiritual culture. They have a larger, nobler use, which 
appears when people have added to their natural desire for 
personal improvement.and enjoyment (which, you will see, is 
at the best nothing but the desire to be ministered unto), the 
outlooking motive of an intention to do good as well as to re- 
ceive it. The only motive for church attendance which will 
keep up an unabated interest in it is the resolution that one 
will use his church as an agency for accomplishing good in 
the world. If you have the distinct desire to minister as a 
stronger motive in you than the wish to be ministered unto at 
church, then you will find that you can carry it out best by 
regular attendance at one place, among the friends upon 
whose seconding you can count for every good endeavor, and 
under the theological conceptions which ring always true to 
your personal convictions. If you are after culture, you will 
demand variety and grow lukewarm if it do not appear. If 
you are after service, after God’s marching orders, after a 
chance to get your shoulder to the wheel, you will demand 
nothing, but will Sunday after Sunday go to your church as 
to a post of duty at which you can serve the world. Then 
will church-going become a giving more than it is a receiv- 
ing. You will understand that every time you are in your 
place you are strengthening your church for the doing of its 
work, and proclaiming to all men that the things for which 
your church stands are your concerns, and that you, with the 
rest of your comrades in the service, are offering them to the 
world as its salvation from all moral ills. 

There are a great many well-meaning people in our day 
who are non-church-goers. ‘They are so because they have 
thought of the church as merely an opportunity for personal 
culture, and no longer desire its aid in that regard. The 
truly well-meaning among them would change their practice 
if they could be made to see the deeper reason for church at- 
tendance, made to understand that the Christian Church is 
far more an opportunity to minister in ways that surpass in 
power all other methods of human service than it is an Op; 
portunity for private spiritual gain. If religion is to continue 
to be the great public power for righteousness which it has thus 
far been, it will be because those who appreciate its glory are 
banded together to make it glorious unto all men. ‘There- 
fore, they who give up attending church are surrendering far 
more than the privilege of being ministered unto. They are 
abdicating a throne of that noble power of doing good unto 
others. . : 

This, I say, is but an illustration of the way a high motive 
transfigures life. There is no common interest of ordinary 
life which will not be similarly changed, if we will consecrate 
the natural and permissible self-interest involved in it by en- 
folding it in the larger purpose of a life of sublime service. 
There is no treasure of the accomplished mind, no grace of 


the well-developed body, no refinement of the most fastidious ° 


taste, which will not be glorified and wondrously increased, 


- when used for the benefit of mankind or even of one stray 


individual. Thus in the loveliest ways there come rewards 
to human faithfulness. The noble do not seek rewards, have 
no avidity for praise, and are not anxious about heaven. 
But these things come by the love of God, by the eternal 
beneficence of life into every life where a foundation has been 
laid for them in unselfish motives and gracious deeds. Jesus 
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most truly represented the appreciation of God when he said, 
‘Whosoever shall receive a little child in my name receiveth 
me; and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not mé, but 
him that sent me.” Life is not all toil and trouble. On the 
contrary, it is all ennobled by the ceaseless benedictions of 
God, which are showered upon all good deserving to be the 
light and happiness and heaven of our immortal ‘souls. 


“Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great 
But as he saves or serves the state. 
Not once or twice, in our rough nation-story, 
The path of Duty was the way to glory: 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses. 
Not once or twice, in our fair nation-story, 
The path of Duty was the way to glory: 
He that, ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands 
Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 


Spiritual Life. 


God’s bounty reaches all, and every soul has at any 
moment of life something for which it ought to be thank- 
ful. The propriety of fasting depends on certain states of 
mind, while that of thanksgiving is limited only by the gen- 
erous gifts of God.— Francis W. Sprague. ‘ 


J 


Every day is a Thanksgiving Day. Every morning a 
blessing of strength, every evening a bundle of mercies, 
every night a benediction of peace, for each of God’s chil- 
dren! We may not see the angels or hear the sweep of 
their wings, but we receive the blessings of their hands. 
Rev. Lsaac W. Gowen. 

& 


An easy thing, O Power divine, 
To thank thee for these gifts of thine,— 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow ; 
But when shall I attain to this,— 
To thank thee for the things I miss? 
— 7. W. Higginson. 


at 
PRAYER. 


Father of our spirits, thou infinitely wise and just disposer 
of our lot: all the days and years of our life bear witness to 
thy providence; and, when we look back upon the ways in 
which thou hast led us, and take counsel with ourselves con- 
cerning the time that is past, we recognize, with thankful- 
ness, the constant tokens of thy presence and thy care. Now 
would we bless thee for all that thou hast done for us and 
all that thou hast been to us. Fix in our minds every 
lesson of duty, of patience, of faith and spiritual wisdom, 
which thou hast been teaching us. Reveal to us the true 
meaning of our lives, and the purposes of thy dealings with 
us. Father, we remember in humility of spirit the blessings 
which we have received with too little gratitude and have 
kept with too little care; and we remember also with glad- 
ness and thankful love the good gifts which we have been 
permitted to treasure up, the lasting gains of knowledge and 
wisdom, of goodness and affection. May we shew forth thy 
praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives. Amen. 
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The Conception of God.* 


The original essay, of fifty pages, deliv- 
ered by Prof. Royce at the University of 
California (1895), has been supplemented in 
this volume (1897) by two hundred and nine- 
teen additional pages, elaborating in detail 
‘the main conception of the author, and 
meeting the principal criticisms of his oppo- 
nents. Prof. Howison also contributes eighty- 
three pages of close comment, while the state- 
ments by Profs. Le Conte and Mezes are of 
fourteen pages each; and through it all the 
positions of the disputants remain unchanged. 

The real opponent is Prof. Howison, whose 
editing is a masterpiece of doughty intellect 
and rigorous objection, Prof. Mezes being 
dismissed from lack of space and the too 
close articulation of his material, and Prof. 
Le Conte, apparently, from lack of affinity, 
due to his entirely different method of con- 
ceiving and; treating the problem. Detailed 
and consecutive criticism of this discussion 
of a discussion, this sublimation of an already 
abstract theme, would be impossible in less 
than a book or article, and then would lan- 
guish for lack of readers. 

All that can be done is to express opinions 
and preference, indicate the conclusion 
reached, and advise the gentle reader as to 
his duty in the premises. I say ‘‘his,’’ be- 
cause no woman shouldzZattempt the reading 
of this volume,—and few men! The call is 
only to the eternally elected, the reader who, 
as Nietzsche says, from the first word, feels 
that he is predestined to continue to the end. 

The shining mountain tarn and sheltered 
valley amid this wilderness of peaks is cer- 
tainly the contribution of Prof. Le Conte. 
This all should read, and will read with 
profit and with pleasure. Pure, picturesque, 
and personal,..it is one of those clarifications 
of experience that come only from high life 
and deep thought, is simple to the childlike, 
wise to the man of mind, helpful and intel- 
ligible, beautiful and bountiful to all. 

Prof. Howison has absolute confidence in 
the unaided powers of the human mind, is 
nothing if not trenchant, and distinguishes 
with a formal sharpness and questfons with 
an abandon of interrogation that is delight- 
ful, if disquieting, that stimulates even where 
it fails to persuade. He were a very Solo- 
mon, could he answer his own inquiries; 
and, as he promises to do so in a forthcom- 
ing book, we may leave him to the test of 
time, gratefully recognizing the valiancy and 
exact scrupulosity of his present service. 

Suffice it to say that he stands stiffly for 
the ethical and personal as against the ab- 
stract, intellectual Deity, and would prefer 
dualism, or even a Sankhya pluralism, to 
such (pantheistic) monism as that. 

Prof. Royce impresses us, as ever, as over- 
subtle and wandering remote from paths of 
human interest and comprehension. It is 
a tenuous thread he spins, if gleaming, yet of 
gossamer consistency,—a revel of the bodi- 
less intelligence, fed on elixir that for ordi- 
nary mortals tangles the feet and wraps the 


*TuE Conception or Gop. By Josiah Royce and 
cthers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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head in mists vertiginous. Clear in his 
form of words and cognizable in result, yet 
(of his speculation, not his exposition, we 
are speaking) his processes: are a vast deep. 

He also (and it is noteworthy how these 
philosophers agree in a spiritual idealism, 
and in preserving the essential points of 
morality and religion, while rejecting : Howi- 
son, monism as ‘‘irreconcilable with the self- 
activity indispensable in a moral world,— 
z.e., freedom and personality’’ ; Royce, evolu- 
tion, to which he can attach no universal 
significance; Le Conte, the entire argumenta- 
tive apparatus of philosophical scholasti- 
cism), he also contends for a real individual 
as element in, or part and passion of, a real 
Deity, both of them individuated, yet the 
man a function of the God, a transient or 
relative expression of his perfect permanence. 
It is as arduous and unnecessary to follow 
him in the detail of his way as to follow the 
great mathematician in his intuitive geomet- 
rical perceptions and easy abbreviations of 
algebraic process. We trust him, and results 
alone concern us. The results are that, with 
entire scepticism as to ‘‘the way’’ our fathers 
followed, the God of our fathers is yet 
affirmed for reasons they knew not of, nor 
would know of—even in a theological age, 
and God is affirmed as Person, constituting— 
and constituted of—us who are also persons 
with free ethical individuality, yet centring 
in his essence as partial and fluxional expres- 
sions of the unutterable, if not unalterable, 
Whole. 

‘*But,’’? Prof. Howison would ask, ‘Show 
can any genuine personality (God) be made 
up of many genuine personalities (men) with 
ethical and mental independence?’’ And 
Prof. Royce apparently would answer: ‘‘ Met- 
aphysically, these persons are positions of 
the divine Will, centres of the divine Energy 
and Attention. LEthically, the independerice 
is not absolute, but relative, though real; 
and only from such root and in such unity 
are truth and duty conceivable.’’ And, in- 
deed, Prof. Royce defends the only tenable, 
speculative Theism, despite the appearance 
of right and practical conservatism on Prof. 
Howison’s side. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SPANISH RULE IN 
AMERICA: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE His- 
TORY AND POLITICS OF SPANISH AMERICA. 
By Bernard Moses, Ph.D. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This is a 
timely and useful volume. The author’s 
careful studies of the Spanish historians 
result in a clear, succinct, and doubtless 
accurate presentation of colonial legislation 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This is not the romance of history, as Pres- 
cott loved to depict it in his classic histo- 
ries. Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles V. 
and Philip II., Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, 
and Las Casas do not often appear in these 
pages. The author has compiled this little 
work for those who wish information, of 
whom there must be many at this time, when 
we are taking unto ourselves the last of the 
famous Spanish colonies. Of particular in- 
terest is the chapter, ‘‘The Casa de Contra- 
tacion vs. India House,’’ the business com- 
pany formed by the king to regulate trade 
and emigration to the New World. An in- 
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teresting and significant comparison of this 
political and commercial association with the 
more famous East India Company of Eng- 
land is inevitable, and helps us to understand 
the failure of the former and the success of 
the latter in colonial expansion. The ac- 
count is completed by the chapter ‘‘Spain’s 
Economic Policy,’’ wherein are set forth, at 
some length, the oppressive legislation of the 
mother country, which threw its tentacles 
over the commerce, agriculture, social life, 
and even the movement of population in the 
distant colonies. ‘‘As late as 1803 ‘orders 
were received in Spanish America from 
Spain to root up all the vines in certain 
provinces, because the Cadiz merchants com- 
plained of a diminution in the consumption 
of Spanish wines.’ ’’ It is the familiar story 
of commercial restriction and political jeal- 


ousy with which nearly all early colonial _ 


history is stained, perhaps intensified in 
Spanish America by the well-known traits 
of Spanish character, indolence, unbounded 
pride, and religious intolerance. An inter- 
esting chapter details the socialistic settle- 
ments of the Jesuits in the colonies until 
the banishment of the fathers in 1767,—a ray 
of light in a long, dark record of the white 
oppression of a gentle, indolent, barbaric 
race. 


How TO GET STRONG, AND How TO STAY 
so. By William Blaikie. With numerous 
portraits. New and enlarged edition from 
new plates. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.75.—Mr. Blaikie, who 
is known to all Harvard men as an oarsman 
and athlete of the class of 1866, wrote many 
years ago a book entitled How ¢o get Strong. 
It had a large circulation, and was an impor- 
tant factor in the physical education of the 
American people. Mr. Blaikie now produces 
a work on the same subject which is practi- 
cally new. It contains the substance of the 
former volume, much enlarged. Over two 
hundred pages of the new volume are devoted 
to ‘‘Great Men’s Bodies.’’ The thesis seems 
to be that great men have large or, at least, 
strong bodies and powerful organs. It seems 
to us that, in some respects, the many illus- 
trations he gives of large-bodied men blunts 
the force of his argument in favor of physi- 
cal culture as a means for the general im- 
provement in the health of.the people. Some 
of the men he cites were not long-lived. All 
men cannot be bor with great bodies. Some 
of the greatest men have been small and 
weak,—for example, Immanuel Kant and Dr. 
Channing. Alexander Pope was so small 
and deformed that, when he asked a young 
man in an insolent tone, ‘‘What is an inter- 
rogation-point?’’ the reply was, ‘‘It is a 
little, crooked thing that asks questions.’’ 
The punctuation and use of italics and capi- 
tal letters are the marks of a style peculiarly 
Mr. Blaikie’s own. They detract a little 
from the pleasure of the reader; but the 
teaching of the book is plain, blunt, sensi- 


ble, intelligible, and, as we know from the ~ 


domestic use made of the former volume, a 
potent agency in physical education and re- 
generation. He who follows the precepts of 
our author will certainly, unless he be al- 
ready fortunate in his physical outfit, become 
a wiser, stronger, and happier man. 


; oe 
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Joun Hancock: His Boox. By Abram 
English Brown. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$2.—When Curtis Guild, Jr., spoke at the 
unveiling of the memorial to John Hancock 
in Boston three years ago, he said, ‘‘He who 
would study the career of Hancock must 
glean it piecemeal from the brief notices of 
the encyclopzedias, the pages of general his- 
tory, and the biographies of other men.’’ 
Mr. Brown has attempted to help his readers 
to a little first-hand knowledge of Hancock 
by putting his letters before them, introduc- 
ing enough history and description to make 
the letters clear. They cover the years from 
the passage of the revenue acts to the early 
years of the war. Indeed, the last letter was 
not written until 1783, when Hancock was 
feeling the burden of physical troubles. 
Many of the letters are on private business of 
his own, and include orders sent to his Lon- 
don associates. The most interesting ones 
are those that give inside views of Boston 
during those troubled times. Had he only 
known that he was writing for the readers of 
a hundred years later, he would doubtless 
have made them more descriptive still. Mr. 
Brown’s books about colonial history have 
been usually written for young people, but 
this one will interest any one who is study- 
ing that period. It gives a picture of the 
stately merchant in his gold-laced broadcloth 
and powdered wig, indignant sometimes with 
his negligent London correspondents, but 
punctiliously courteous. 


TENNYSON: His HOME, HIS FRIENDS, AND 
HIS Work. By Elizabeth L. Cary.  Illus- 
trated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London: The Knickerbocker Press. 
$3.75. The author of this book frankly dis- 
claims any intention of ability to furnish 
anything of original importance for the Ten- 
nyson specialist. The book is intended for 
the general reader, and has been prepared 
since the death of Tennyson. The aim has 
been to offer a beautiful volume, with ar- 
tistic illustrations and with critical notices 
heretofore unpublished, which would please 
and instruct the intelligent public. Among 
the estimates of Tennyson’s work are several 
translated from French and German sources, 
a review of ‘‘The Princess’’ by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, and an unpublished letter from 
Charles E. Norton, concerning Tennyson’s 
introduction to this country. The result is a 
comparatively brief and interesting picture 
of the poet with a very artistic setting. 
Everything has been done to make the volume 
a beautiful specimen of the printer’s art. 
There are twenty-two full-paged illustrations, 
some of them reproduced from English books. 
They include a series of portraits in photo- 
gravure from negatives by the Camerons, 
which is a sufficient’ guarantee of their qual- 
ity. The first words of the gift-buyer who 
takes this volume in hand will be, ‘‘What 
a beautiful volume!”’ 


SonGS FROM THE GHETTO. By Morris 
Rosenfeld. With Prose Translation, Glos- 
sary, and Introduction. By Leo Wiener, 
Instructor in the Slavic Languages at Har- 
vaid University. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
$1.25.—The first impression of the reader, 
after going through these poems, is decidedly 
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an unhappy one. One seems to have been 
himself at work in the sweat-shop, poor, ill, 
unskilful, and discouraged. The gloom of 
the darkest fortunes of Israel settles down 
upon the mind, and one is filled with a de- 
spairing sympathy. But a second thought 
and a second reading lift one a little out of 
this mood; for Mr. Rosenfeld is a poet of 
the poorest class of Russian Jews, of whom 
we may say that the wonder is that, coming 
to New York as they do, they can earn any- 
thing. Again, we find that the poet himself 
has escaped. He wears now the garments of 
good society, and reads-his poems to sympa- 
thetic friends. A career is opening for him. 
Finally, then, we take these poems for what 
they are,—not as representing the final atti- 
tude of the poet’s mind, but as a genuine cry 
and lament coming out of the under-stratum 
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We Will Give 
One Thousand 
Dollars 


To the agent sending 
us the largest list of 
subscribers up to April 
15, 1899; $500 to the 
next largest, and so on. 
s00 of our agents will 
share in the distribution 
of $11,500, BESIDES re- 
ceiving a good commis- 
sion for all work done. 
Send for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars, and 
Booklet Packets. 


17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 packs, postpaid, 


for $3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80. 

No.1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
‘“ 2, * 54 cts., 10 Fine Cards Ur: “ 
“« 3, * 1.08, 25 Xmas Cards & Booklets. 
“ 4, * $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
“* 5. “ 54 cts., 5 yy ** all different. 
“« 6 ‘“ 2% cts.. 10 Xmas Cards. 
am if * 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
“« g, * $1.08, 7% Artistic Booklets. 
ee “ 54 cts.. 7 Beautiful Leaflets. 
“10. “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday-school Cards. 


(> Special packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS frer Sfcts:, 25 Cards, no twoalike: 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
Full circulars on application, 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 
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All the year round, and 
especially at the Holiday 
Season, there is a great and 
widespread demand for 


Mrs. Wiggin’s Books. 


Penelope’s Progress. 
With a Scottish plaid cover. 
$1.25. 
25th thousand. 


“A cordial recommendation of this 
genial volume to all who love Scottish 
chivalry and admire the freshness and 
vivacity of American women.” —The Sfec- 
tator, London, 


“Quite perfect.”— Glasgow Evening 
News. 
Marm Lisa. $1.00. 
18th thousand. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
Holiday Edition. With Illus- 
trations by OLIVER HERFORD. 
f1.so. The Same. Without 
Illustrations. $1.00. 
67th thousand. 


The Birds’ 
Carol. 


With Illuscrations. 
200th thousand. 


The Story of Patsy. 


Christmas 


50 cents. 


With Illustrations. 60 cents. 
78th thousand. 
A Cathedral Courtship, 


and Penelope’s English 
Experiences. 
With Illustrations. 
3gth thousand. 
A Summer in a Canyon. 
A California Story. With Illus- 
trations. $1.25. 
rath thousand. 
Polly Oliver’s Problem. 
With Illustrations. $1.00. 
33a thousand. ; 
The Village Watch-tower. 
$1.00. xr6th thousand. 


The Story Hour. 

$1.00. 22d thousand. 

Nine Love Songs and a 
Carol. $1.25. 


$1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York. 


Helps to Right Living 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, ° ° * Boston. 
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of the Hebrew immigrant’s downcast fortunes 
in the land of his exile. 


THE LETTER AND THE Spirit. By Cora 
Maynard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
& Co. 
and unsatisfactory about this novel, which 
seems, on the whole, to have been written for 
that part of the reading public which prefers 
the stories of the Duchess and Rhoda Brough- 
ton to all others; but it has its strong points, 
nevertheless. The plot appeals to the emo- 
tions rather than to the intellect. The old 
question of a woman’s position when she 
finds herself married to one man and loving 
another is strongly presented, but with no 
answer other than that to be gained through 
self-sacrifice, consideration of the rights of 
others, and the conviction that a true love 
makes duty seem the more imperative and 
personal happiness a poor thing in compari- 
son. 


Poor SALLIE AND HER CHRISTMAS. By 
Mary D. Brine. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25.—The seven stories of this 
collection are written for girls and boys ten 
or twelve years of age, and it is quite likely 
that even older children will read them with 
pleasure. Two or three give a glimpse into 
the less fortunate lives in a great city, but 
show that good nature, willingness to help 
others, and patience under disappointment 
are not dependent entirely on outward cir- 
cumstances. Other tales hold up mirrors to 
show how little, common faults, such as 
carelessness or fretting, may make one dis- 
agreeable, and worry others. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new and inexpensive edition of Dr. 
Hale’s The Man without a Country is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., with illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Since this clas- 
sic of American literature appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1863, each succeeding 
year has but justified and confirmed the hope 
of the author in writing it; namely, that it 
might contribute toward ‘‘the formation of 
a just and true national sentiment.’’ It is 
announced that a new ‘‘Library Edition’’ of 
Dr. Hale’s works is soon to be issued, which 
will include revision and new matter. The 
books are to be handsomely printed, and will 
appear at the rate of two each month. 


Little, Brown & Co., having taken over 
from Roberts Brothers Zhe Little Flowers of 
Saint Francis, translated by Abby Langdon 
Alger, have republished it in new covers, 
with dn attractive design. Intrinsically, it 
is deserving of much generous appreciation, 
as one of the loveliest illustrations of mediz- 
val piety that have come down to us. It is 
a pity that the preface should not have been 
so far revised as to recommend with the other 
lives of Saint Francis therein named that of 
Sabatier, which is worth many of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s, and is indeed a remarkable 
example of the possibility of rational appre- 
ciation of a religious type involving many 
irrational elements. 


The University Publishing Company have 
recently published a new and carefully re- 
vised edition of the Clarendon Dictionary, 
which gives in small compass a complete and 
accurate dictionary of standard English. 
Special terminologies are omitted, as are 
obsolete or local words; but, for school use 
by children or for general convenience, the 


$1.25.—There is much that is crude | 
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ALEB WEST, 


ALEB WEST, 


and blowing winds. 


London. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


By F. HopkKINsON SMITH. 


“An excellent novel, 
The great charm of the book is the picture of the diver 
and his work. The whole thing is picturesque to a degree.” 
Saturday Review, London. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND 


MASTER DIVER 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“A story of notably sound and careful construction. .. . 

It is essentially an epic of hard, honest, capable work by 

workmen of the good, old-fashioned type, who are not afraid 

of toil-and peril, and who would care more for doing a piece 

‘of work well and adequately than for being paid forit.... 
Its interest is deep and genuine.”— Zhe Outlook, New York. 


there can be no doubt about it. 


MASTER DIVER 


“The book is a marvel of realism, which deals with the 
clean forces of nature. Its atmosphere is full of sunshine 
Its companionships are those of men 
and women who make life sweet. 


It is a fascinating, even 


a great story, and entitles its author to a place in the front 
rank of living American novelists.” —Arooklyn Eagle. 


“Tt is a long time since we have met with so satisfactory 
a book.... This is a story in which we have much of the 
excitement of the novel of adventure allied to a story of 
modern type, as pure as it is beautiful.”"—7he Speaker, 


SENT POSTPAID 
BY HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


A NEW BOOK 


BY 


HORATIO W. DRESSER, 


Author of “The Power of Silence,” “The 
Perfect Whole,” “In Search of a Soul.” 


VOICES OF HOPE 


ContTEeNTS: The Problem of Life; 
The Basis of Optimism; Character 
Building; The Skeptic’s Paradise; 
The Omnipresent Spirit; The Prob- 
lem of Evil; The Escape from Sub- 
jectivity; Love; The Spiritual Life; 
The Christ; The Progressing God. 


Uniform in size with “The Power of Silence.” 
$1.50, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, {45 FRANKLIN ST., 


Boston, Mass. 


[79 Milk Street, - «-« « « 


Gift Booklets. 


Handsome in Form. Popular and Inspiring 
in Contents. 


“We especially commend these little books to young 
men and women for their uplifting influence.’’—Boston 
Home Journal. 


A Merry Christmas. 
Growing Old. By . 
The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 
Love Does It All. By Ida Lemon Hildyard. 
Culture without College. By William C. Gannett. 
The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
C. Gannett. 
Winter Fires. By James M, Leighton. 
Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M. Tschudy. 
The Home. By Phebe M. Butler. ‘ 
Serenity. By James H. West. 
Beauty of Character. By Paul R. Frothingham. 
The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. 
Bradley. r 
Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A. Hinckley. 
Life-Pictures. By Leon O. Williams. 
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By John W. Chadwick. 


By William 


_ “Beautiful and helpful. An inspiration to higher think- 
ing and nobler living.” —/ournal of Education. 


Paper, choice edition, silk-stitched, white or 
tinted covers, put up in entitled envelopes, 


15 cents each. (Eight to one address for 
$1.00.) 


Send for our list of cloth-bound books, motto cards, etc., 
appropriate for holiday use 


JAMES H.. WEST CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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value of such a dictionary as this is at once 
made evident by use. The type has been 
entirely reset, the size of the page enlarged, 
and the vocabulary increased. It is edited 
by William Hand Browne, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Johns Hopkins; and the 
pronunciation is marked by Prof. Halde- 
mann, late of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. A brief historical sketch of the Eng- 
lish language has been prefixed. 


The Living Age has absorbed or survived 
every one of its numerous rivals or imita- 
tors. Its present vitality is evidenced by 
the announcement that the Zclectic Magazine 
of New York, its oldest and most important 
competitor, will, with the issue of January 
1899, be consolidated with the Living Age, 
and be hereafter known as the Ze/ectic Maga- 
zine and Monthly Edition of the Living Age. 
The prospectus for 1890 is well worth the 
attention of all who are selecting their read- 
ing matter for the new year. To new sub- 
scribers, remitting now for 1899, the inter- 
vening numbers of 1898 are sent gratis. 


The Lend a Hand Record for November 
contains, as usual, much interesting informa- 
tion about the doings of those clubs organ- 
ized around the Harry Wadsworth mottoes. 
The serial story by Dr. Hale, ‘‘Mouse and 
Lion,’’ is continued. An interesting account 
is given of the National Cash Register Boys’ 
gardens of Dayton, Ohio. About three acres 
of land were given by the National Cash 
Register Company of that city for cultiva- 
tion of vegetables by the boys of the neigh- 
borhood. Applications for a space were 
nearly double the number of possible allot- 
ments, and the excellent work and gratifying 
success of the young workers is attracting 
much attention. 


Books Received. 


_ From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
Our Unitarian Gospel. By Minot J. Savage, D.D. $1.00. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Gate to Vergil. By Clarence W. Gleason. 50 cents. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
The Beginnings of New England. By John Fiske. Holi- 
day edition. $4.00, ‘ 
The Making and the Unmaking_of the Preacher. By 
William Jewett Tucker. prio: ? 
Essays on Dante, By Dr. Karl Witte. $2.50. 
Fees E. Sewall. A Memoir. By Nina Moore Tiffany. 
N25 
From Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
Little Mr. Van Vere of China. By Harriet A. Cheever. 


$1.25. 4 
_ The Strange Adventures of Billy Trill. By Harriet A. 


Cheever. 50 cents. 
The Man without a Country. By Dr. Edward Everett 

Hale. 50 cents. ¥ “ 
The Pleasant Land of Piay. By S.J. Brigham. $1.25. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Under the Dome of St. Paul’s. By Mrs. Emma Marshall. 

$1.50. 

From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Christian Rationalism. $1.25. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Don’t Worry. By Theodore F. Seward. 35 cents. 


A Short History of the War with Spain. By Marion 
Wilcox. $1.25. ‘ 
The Ambassador. By John Oliver Hobbes. $1.00. 


From the Century Company, New York. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated by the Brothers 
Rhead. $1.50. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Newcomes. Biographical edition of Thackeray. 
Dumb Foxglove, and Other Stories. By Annie Trumbull 


Slosson, $1.25. a 

Social Life in the British Army. By a British officer. 
1.00. 
The Adventivers! By H. Marriott Watson. $1.50. 
The Associate Hermits. By Frank R. Stockton. $1.50. 
The Copper Princess. By Kirk Munroe. $1.25. 
From Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 

A Book of Devotions. Compiled and arranged by J. Ww. 

Stanbridge. 75 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. - 

For Thee. Song for medium voice. Words and music by 
dgar L. Davenport. 
aaa Bluette. aie the Piano. By Theodore Lack. 
The Belle of Seville. Gavotte. By Alfonse Czibulka. 
March of the Crusaders. By A. Schmoll. 
Memories. By Paul Beaumont. 
Mazurka in A-flat. By F. Wrede. ~~ 
Morning Song. For the Piano. By Franz Behr. 
March of the Flower Girls. By Paul Wachs. 
Tambourine Dance. By Carl Bohm. é 
Six Pages from Mother Goose Songs. Without words. 
By L. E. Orth, 
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to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 
Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? 


If so then 


THE LIVING AGE is to you a necessity. 

It reproduces, as no other magazine does, the latest utterances of the 
highest British and Continental authorities, French, Germaa, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc., upon questions of international politics and the freshest 
contributions in every field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, 


Discovery, History, Art and Biography. with Fiction aud Poetry, 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 


FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 
3500 octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 


present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all intelligent readers. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. 


TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1899, remitting before Jan. Ist, the 
weekly numbers of 1898, isswed after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


FREE 


Sample Copy 10c. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 


Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs. 


By Mary W. TILEsTon. 
$1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 


16mo, .cloth, 


Mrs. Tileston’s Other Books. 


Quiet Hours. Two series in one vol- 
ume. 16mo, cloth, $1.50 


Sursum Corda. Hymns of Comfort. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Blessed Life. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sunshine in the Soul. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 


Tender and True. Poems of Love. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. White, gilt, $1.25. 


Favorite Hymns. 


Lilian Whiting’s Books. 
The World Beautiful. First, Second, 


and Third Series. 16mo, cloth, each, $1.00; 
white and gold, $1.25. 


After her Death. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 ; 
white and gold, $1.25. 


From Dreamland Sent. 
Poems. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Volume of 


From Day to Day. 


Passages from the Bible for every day 
in the year, in English, French, German, and 
Italian. By THEODORA W. WootsEy. 
16mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 


God’s Light as it Came to Me. 


cloth, $1.00. 


16mo, 


New Books for the Young. 
*Twixt You and Me. By Gracr LE 


BARON UPHAM. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Teddy, Her Book. By Anna CHAPIN 


Ray. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Among the Lindens, By Evetyn 
RAYMOND. Author of “The Little Red 
School-house.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Young Puritans in King Philip’s 


War. By Mary P. WELLS SMITH. _ Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Belle. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Hester Stanley’s Friends. By Harrier 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Illustrated. t12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Catalogue of Three Hundred Books for Voung People and Illustrated Holiday Catalogue matled on application. 


LIT TLE, 


BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the isual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. ‘ 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Pranklia Street, . - - Boston, 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young mé n just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Ch zstiax 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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The Dome. 


Thanksgiving. 


Not for a wealth of&golden store, 
The glad Thanksgiving song of praise 
From stern New England’s barren shore 
Ascended in the Pilgrim days, 


But for the hopes of future years, 
For dangers passed, for freedom won, 
And for the mingling smiles and tears 
That came with every circling sun. 


Firm in the paths of righteousness, 
Their sturdy faith our faith shall be: 
Thou God, who didst the fathers bless, 
Make with thy truth their children free! 
— George M. Herrick. 


For the Christian Register. 


Thanksgiving in a Tree. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


It was an oak-tree. In one of its limbs 
was a hole; and in the hole lived two spar- 
rows, named Dick and Dilsey. When they 
chatted together, it sounded like ‘‘chip, chip, 
chip!’’ 

“‘Isn’t this a sweet home, Dicky?’’ said 
Mrs. Sparrow, rolling her little eyes toward 
her husband. 

‘*Tt is, indeed,’’ said Dick. ‘‘And what 
makes it sweet? ’Tis you, my darling Dil- 
sey!’’ 

It was late in the fall, and all the sparrows 
on Mr. Lee’s lawn were talking of going 
South for the winter. 

‘*But I do dread to break up housekeep- 
ing, don’t you, my love?’’ sighed Dilsey. 

“‘T do,’’ replied Dick. ‘‘And, what’s 
more, I’ve a great mind not to do it. We 
might stay here, and Mrs. Lee would be glad 
to cook for us all winter. There she stands 
at the door now, with a plate in her hand. 
Let’s go get our breakfast.’’ 

As Dick spoke, and was flying away, a 
careless boy threw a small stick of wood at 
the tree just for fun. It fell right into the 
hole where Dilsey Sparrow sat. It did not 
kill her, —I don’t see why; but it filled up the 
hole, so she could not move. And there she 
sat, shut right in like a stopper in a bottle! 

Poor Dilsey! All her husband could see 
of her was just her head and her little, 
round, rolling eyes. He tried his best to 
get her out, but could not move the stick. 

‘‘Then I’ll have to die right here, in my 
own sweet home,’’ said Dilsey, her voice 
trembling. ‘‘Good-by, darling!- and don’t 
forget me!’’ 

**No, ot good-by!’’ said Dick, stoutly. 
“*T’ll go see Mrs. Lee, and ask her to come 
here and let you out.’’ 

**Don’t you know ’twill 
wailed Dilsey. ‘‘You can’t make her under- 
stand. People are so stupid! They xever 
understand!’’ 

Dick went and told his story in the most 
touching way; but ‘‘stupid’’ Mrs. Lee 
merely thought he made the usual remark, 
‘“‘chip, chip!’’ She gave him a big piece 
of bread; and he flew off with it to the oak- 


do no good?”’ 


tree, saying, in a tone that tried to be 
brave, — 
“‘Here, my own unhappy darling, you 


shan’t starve while you have a husband !’’ 
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And then he went back for more bread. 

Mrs. Lee wondered what it meant. She 
watched him every morning, and he always 
did the same thing. Thanksgiving came, 
and the good lady gave cake instead of bread 
to all the birds on the lawn. 

‘Why doesn’t that little fellow eat his 
cake, like the other sparrows? Why should 
he always carry it off?’’ she asked. 

‘¢T’ll find out,’’ said Mr. Lee. ‘‘I’ve 
thought for some time that he must be in 
some sort of trouble. ’’ 

And, when Dicky flew off with the cake, 
Mr. Lee followed him, and climbed a ladder 
and peeped into the tree. There was Dicky, 
feeding his unfortunate wife, though all that 
could be seen of her was just her bill and 
her little, round, rolling eyes. 

‘*Oh, ho, sir!’’ said Mr. Lee. ‘‘So this 
is what you’ve been doing! You’re a dear, 
loving husband; but I may as well let your 
wife out of prison.’’ 

And it wasn’t half a minute before he had 
taken the stick from the hole and set Dilsey 
free. 

Then what a joyful twitter and chatter! 

Dilsey’s wings had grown rather stiff; but, 
as she tried them, she kept singing softly :— 

‘“‘Thank you, thank you, kind man! I 
can’t tell you my joy!”’ 3 

‘*Don’t try, wifie!’’ said Dick. ‘‘You’re 
too tired to talk. Let your husband do the 
talking. ’’ 

Upon that he shouted manfully: ‘‘ Hurrah, 
sir! Hurrah! ’Tis a brave deed you’ve 
done, and we shall thank you and bless you 
as long as we live!’’ 

Not one word did Mr. Lee understand. 
But he knew the birds were happy; and he 
went into the house, smiling, and said to 
his daughter :— 

“*Come out here, Janey! Come and see 
two little sparrows having a Thanksgiving up 
in a tree!’’ 

Now this is a true story, all but the talk 
of the birds. Ah, well! and who shall say 
that isn’t true, too? 


Dimple’s Thanksgiving. 


‘‘Must I pick up the chips? It’s Satur- 
day,’’ said Dimple, pouting a trifle. 

‘*All the more reason,’’ said Aunt Patie, 
briskly. ‘‘Saturday is baking-day, and I 
want to heat my oven.’’ 

‘*And next week is Thanksgiving,’’ said 
Dimple, clearing up. ‘‘Going to make a 
real big pumpkin-pie? I can stone raisins, 
grandma, ’’ seeing a box on the table. 

Dimple was rather proud of going to the 
little red school-house. He liked to talk of 
having to study, and Saturday being his holi- 
day, when he didn’t want to work. 

Now, being refreshed by the thought of 
the Thanksgiving dainties his chips were 
going to help cook, he trudged off to the 
wood-shed, and was back almost before 
grandma’s apron was tied. 

It was a trial that she did not accept his 
ready offers to help; and he pouted again 
when he was presented with six raisins, and 
requested to take himself away from the 
kitchen. He did, and was gone an hour, 
when suddenly he rushed back. 

‘‘Abner says, if you’ll come and look over 
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the turkeys, ’cause he has his opinion and 
he knows you have a contrary one.’”’ 

Aunt Patie hurried from the kitchen. Her 
mind was fixed which gobbler was to be ap- 
proved as fattest for the feast. Grandma 
followed, and Dimple was left alone in the 
kitchen. The huge pumpkin-pie stood on 
aside table: it was large and deep enough 
for a pudding, and Dimple looked at it with 
satisfaction. 

‘‘T don’t believe it’s sweet enough: Aunt 
Patie don’t like so much sugar as grandma 
and me.’’ And therewith meddlesome Dim- 
ple plunged in a heaping spoonful of white 
powder from the box nearest. 

‘‘Now Mary Vail needn’t brag how she 
helps bake,’’ said Dimple. ‘‘I know some 
things as much as she does. S’pose I put 
some more cinnamon in, too.’’ 

Grandma came back just in time to prevent 
the contents of the red-pepper box from flav- 
oring the mince-meat; and Dimple, convey- 
ing a sly pinch to his mouth, got his deserts, 
and choked and sputtered, while the tears 
rolled down his blouse. 

“*T ’spected it was cinnamon, —looks red 
just the same,’’ he wailed’; while grandma 
tried to comfort him with an apple, and 
Aunt Patie smiled grimly. 

‘*Maybe you’ll be taught not to meddle,’’ 
said she. 

‘*T don’t believe I shall,’’ sobbed Dimple. 
‘*Next time I shall take a little pinch, 
though.’ 

Dimple thought the days would never drag 
away, and the feast-day arrive. But it 
did; and, with no chips to pick up, and 
his best suit on, Dimple was happy. 
did not go to church. Aunt Patie remained 
at home to look after the dinner, and she 
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knew that grandma would not keep Dimple 
from falling off the seat and talking aloud. 

The minister came to dine. So did Mary 
Vail and her mother. The little flaxen- 
haired maiden looked whiter than ever in her 
red plaid dress. 

So there was a place for every one; and 
every one looked pleased. Finally, the pies 
and the puddings came on; and Aunt Patie 
said to the minister :— 

“First, I want you to try our pumpkin- 
pie, Mr. Milman. It’s made after the recipe 
my grandmother had, and we always have it 
cooked in just such a dish and just so large.’’ 

The pie looked very nice; and Dimple 
nudged Mary Vail under the table, and 
smiled. 

“*It’s just as sweet!’’ he whispered. 

Mr. Milman did not seem to enjoy his 
slice: he coughed, and drank some water. 
So did the others; and Aunt Patie, tasting, 
exclaimed :-— 

“Why! Of all 
saleratus!’’ 

“*T thought it was sugar!’’ cried Dimple, 
breaking into a roar and hiding in grandma’s 
dress. 

“Dimple Stacy! You deserve a whip- 
ping, ’’ said his aunt, slowly. 

“*Couldn’t—you—say—let me be thrashed 
instead? He’s so little, and he asked us to 
come,’’ said Jakey Brown. 

Aunt Patie said nothing at all, and a 
small red face raised itself from grandma’s 
lap. ; 

‘““He won’t do so again,’’ said Mr. Mil- 
man. 

“No, Aunt Patie. And don’t you know 
you said you’d be truly thankful when I was 
cured of mischief? I suppose I am now,’’ 
said Dimple, hopefully. 

Everybody laughed, and the mince-pies 
_ proved quite perfect.— Vouth’s Companion. 


things! What — why — 


How Patty Gave Thanks. 


Ah! how snug it was in the barn that cold 
November night! Farmer Gray shut all the 
doors, as if it were winter weather, and then 
went away, glad to think that the animals 
were warm and comfortable for the night. 
No sooner had the sound of his footsteps 
died away than a cow raised her head and 
gave a faint bellow. ‘‘News!’’ said she. 
‘‘News! Something beautiful happened to 
me to-day. It was just before I was turned 
out into the field this morning. Little Patty 
came running up to me, and began to stroke 
my forehead. ‘You good old cow!’ said 
she. ‘I had some milk to drink at break- 
fast, and I know who gave it to me; and so 
I have come to say, ‘‘Thank you.’’ Mother 
told me this morning that this was ‘‘ Thank- 
you day.’’’ And then the dear child put 
a delicious apple into my mouth, and 
laughed to hear me crunch it. I am so glad 
that my milk is good and rich. And she 
thanked me for butter and cream, and for her 
papa’s cheese, too,—the grateful child!’’ 

‘©You say well, Neighbor Cow: a grateful 
child she is,’’ said the farm horse. ‘‘I was 
in the stall just before they harnessed me to 
take the family to church; and little Patty 
came to see me, too, and she thanked me for 
all the rides she had had on my back and in 
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the hay-cart, and for dragging the plough 
and for bringing the flour from the mill. 
Then, bless her heart! she reached up and 
gave me a big mouthful of sweet-smelling 
hay. I tell you, I’ll trot my prettiest the 
next time I have her in the carriage. It was 
her good little heart that put it into her 
head,’’ said Bob, wisely; ‘‘and I think I 
know the reason why she came to-day. For, 
as I was trotting along the road to and from 
school, I heard the family talking a good 
deal about to-day being Thanksgiving Day ; 
and, when Patty’s grandpa asked her if she 
knew why Thanksgiving Day was kept, she 
said, ‘Oh, yes: it is the day to say ‘‘Thank 
you’’ for everything; and that is why I 
hurried out to the barn this morning.’ ‘And 
to whom did you say ‘‘Thank you’’ out 
there?’ asked her grandpa. ‘Why, to all of 
them,’ answered Patty,—‘to Bob and Mooly 
Cow and the sheep and the hens.’ ‘Very 
good,’ said grandpa. ‘Very good, indeed, 
little Thankful-heart. I am glad you thought 
of the kind, useful creatures from whom we 
get so many things for our pleasure and com- 
ene IY 

As Bob repeated what Patty’s grandpa had 
said, sober Ulro, Fleecy, and Mooly Cow 
heaved a sigh of deep satisfaction. Grateful, 
kind words are pleasant to any ears. When 
they all went to sleep, they spoke of how 
happy dear little Patty had made them with 
her thanks and gifts.— Helpful Thoughts. 


His Choice. 


See, here in my hand is half a dollar 
And five bright pennies, all in a heap. 

Put on your thinking-cap, little scholar, 
Which of them do you choose to keep? 


Five bright new pennies all in a row, 
Just one-half dollar, and that one dingy! 
“Why, of course,’ little scholar said, “you kxow 
I’d choose the pennies, if ’twasn’t stingy !”” 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Youth's Companion. 


The Birds’ Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Out in the town of Evanston, Ill., they 
gave the birds a special Thanksgiving din- 
ner last year. How was it done? Why, one 
generous man, who loved birds, gave the city 
a present of ten whole bushels of wheat, just 
for the birds. All the little feathered people 
in Evanston came to that Thanksgiving din- 
ner and ate their fill,—and chirped their 
thanks for it afterward, you may be sure! 


A Little Flower-maker. 


A little girl who makes the stems of artifi- 
cial flowers for a living was sent to the 
country the other day by a benevolent woman. 
On the day of her arrival the child was taken 
into the garden. She marvelled at the grow- 
ing pansies. She felt of their petals, and 


sniffed incredulously. ‘‘I never knew that 
they were reel flowers,’’ she said. ‘‘I didn’t 
know that velvet could grow.’’ A _ giant 


rose-bush in full bloom was greeted with: 
‘*Ain’t they lovely! They’re much _ better 
than Félicie could make, and she’s the best 
hand in Fleurette’s factory.’’ She picked 
a rose, and carefully pulled it apart. Sete 
going on flowers next year, but I won’t make 
roses like this. They don’t give you time 
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to stick ’em together this way.’’ The be- 
nevolent woman thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to awaken the child’s soul, and 
pointed out the why and wherefore of the 
rose’s perfection. The child sighed when 
she had finished, and said simply, ‘‘I should 
think He’d be angry when he sees the flowers 
they make at Fleurette’s.’’—Zxchange. 


A Letter. 


This is a letter Thackeray wrote to his 
little daughter. It was dated Dec. 30, 1845: 


My dearest Nanny, —Your letter has made 
me and mamma very happy and very sad, 
too, that we are away from our dearest little 
girls. But I, for one, shall see you before 
very long,—I hope in a week from this day, 
—and only write now to wish you a ‘‘ Happy 
New Year.’’ How glad I am that it is a 
black puss, and not a black nuss, you have 
got! I thought you did not know how to 
spell ‘‘nurse,’’ and had spelled it ‘‘en-you- 
double-ess’’; but I see the spelling gets bet- 
ter as the letters grow longer: they cannot be 
too long for me. Laura must be a very 
good-natured girl. I hope my dear Nanny is 
so, too, not merely to her schoolmistress and 
friends, but to everybody,—to her servants 
and her nurses. I would sooner have you - 


gentle and humble- minded than ever so 
clever. Who was born on Christmas y? 
Somebody who was so great that all the 


world worships him, and so good that all 
the world loves him, and so gentle and 


| humble that he never spoke an unkind word. 


And there is a little sermon, and a great deal 
of love and affection from papa. 


A little Rochester girl drew the picture of 
a dog and cat on her slate, and, calling her 
mother’s attention to it, said, ‘‘A cat 
oughtn’t to have but. four legs; but I drew 
it with six, so she could run away from the 
dog. 
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Good News. 


Thanksgiving. 


Well is it for the land whose people, yearly, 
Turn to the Giver of all Good with praise, 
Chanting glad hymns that thank him, loudly, clearly, 
Rejoicing in the beauty of his ways. 


Great name that means all perfectness and power! 
We thank thee, — not for mercy nor release, 
But for clear joy in sky and sea and flower, 
In thy pure justice and thy blessed peace. 


We live; behind us the dark past; before 
A wide way full of light that thou dost give; 

More light, more strength, more joy, and ever more,— 
O God of joy! we thank thee that we live! 


— Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


Eyes to the Blind. 


The proud State of Illinois—which begins 
to feel her own wealth—is not satisfied with 
half-way work. In the matters of sociology 
and improvement of the morale of all sorts 
and conditions of men, one has to ask, 
‘*What are those people in Chicago doing?’’ 
As I write these lines in that city, some of 
the men I want most to see here have gone 
to the State Conference of Charities at Kan- 
kakee. I hope before many weeks to print 
in this column some of the results of that 
conference. — 

I know that our readers will be interested 
in the work of the great Institute of the 
Blind at the city of Jacksonville. It is 
known by the experts that the printing-office 
at this institute is the central establishment 
now for the blind persons who read English, 
this being the department of literature which 
Illinois undertakes, as the institute at Phila- 
delphia undertakes the publication of their 


music. This printing business is but one 
detail in the enterprises of the establish- 
ment. 


I had on Monday and Tuesday an oppor- 
tunity which I had long hoped for of visit- 
ing the Jacksonville Institute. I should be 
safe in saying that no institute for the blind 
is better equipped: very few would say that 
they were equipped so well. I must not 
pretend to give the statistics. But I am sure 
I saw nearly three hundred pupils and teach- 
ers in chapel. 

The gymnasium would delight Dr. Sar- 
gent, or Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Dr. 
Hall, the superintendent, tells me that it is 
easy to see the effect of the athletic training 
even in the position and movements of the 
pupils as they meet in the chapel or the 
recitation-rooms. The generous height and 
ventilation of the rooms give all that one can 
ask. A separate ‘‘cottage’’ for boys and 
one for girls have recently enlarged the ac- 
commodations for pupils, who are drawn 
from all parts of the State. 

I was, fortunately for me, there in the 
morning, so that I could be present at the 
morning exercise in chapel. One of the 
pupils, by finger-reading, read the Script- 
ure lesson. The reader is changed every 
day. The singing—spirited and hearty—is 
from music-books, now so freely printed that 
they can be freely distributed. Think of it! 
under their new processes, they sell to any 
one a printed sheet of music which can be 
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read by the fingers for only two cents! 
Seeing people do not fare better at Ditson’s. 

Let me pause a moment to say that this 
morning exercise is the daily occasion when 
the members of this large family meet each 
other. For reading of Scripture and for 
prayer,—yes, because, when a family comes 
together, it likes to acknowledge the presence 
of its Father,—but not simply for singing of 
hymns or reading of Scripture or prayer to- 
gether, but to feel the ‘‘together,’’ to put 
the members of this family in touch each 
with the other. So, in the regular exercise 
of the morning, some one tells the young 
people the news of the day before. If there 
is something curious or interesting in the 
newspapers, it is read. Indeed, they remain 
together for three-quarters of an hour, hear- 
ing or speaking or singing or reading. 

I was not surprised to be told that the 
pupils all attend with a certain regularity, 
though there is no record of attendance kept, 
and you rely upon the interest of the occa- 
sion to bring them together. It seems to me 
that this system might be imitated more 
widely in other colleges. 

In front of me sat a young lady, sixteen or 
eighteen years old; and I observed that she 
wore the Maltese cross in silver,—the badge 
of our wide company of Ten Times One 
clubs. At the call of Dr. Hall, the presi- 
dent, she came up to the pulpit, and read the 
last page of my own story, ‘‘In His Name,’’ 
reading by the fingers from a text which was 
not familiar to her. This gave me a very 
pleasant opportunity to tell the boys and 
girls something of the circumstances under 
which I wrote that story, and of the interna- 
tional system of clubs of public spirit which 
has grown out of it. I made them repeat 
the ‘‘four mottoes,’’ as we call them, which 
I found were not unfamiliar to them, in 
which we try to translate the words ‘‘faith’’ 
and ‘‘hope’’ and ‘‘love’’ into modern lan- 
guage. 

Not to go into detail as to the administra- 
tion of this admirable establishment, I like 
to say, briefly, that it ought to be a centre of 
interest for persons engaged in the education 
of the blind; and I was glad to learn that it 
was largely resorted to from all parts of the 
world. Dr. Hall was so kind as to show me 
in detail the process of his own remarkable 
invention by which the stereotype plates in 
the Braille system are made,—far more 
promptly, let me say, than the stereotype 
plates from which our ordinary books, or 
even our ordinary newspapers, are printed. 
I will not undertake to describe the detail 
of this remarkable invention. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that there is open to the edu- 
cated blind man a range of literature which 
was before quite impossible: I mean that 
books can be printed in this way, I should 
think, even more cheaply than the printed 
book of ordinary literature. A typewriter 
(so to speak) drives as many steel types as 
are necessary in a Remington machine; but 
the whole mechanism of this typewriter is 
much stronger than that of a Remington 
machine, for, while that has simply to im- 
print a light film of ink from a ribbon upon 
a sheet of paper, in Dr. Hall’s typewriter 
the machine has to drive the steel type so 
far into a brass plate that the brass shall 
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show the indentation. It is precisely as 
brass plates are indented by the hammer and 
tool of a person who is making a medallion 
or other ornament. It seemed to me that the 
work was as fast as that of an ordinary type- 
writer; but the accomplished gentleman who 
directed the machine for my instruction was 
able, with the rapidity with which an ordi- 
nary typewriter is worked, to emboss in brass 
the letters and the words. Thus this brass 
plate exists: it exists, I might almost say, 
forever. From it can be printed the moist 
paper sheets which are to dry into the books 
which the blind man is to read. Any person 
who is acquainted with the ordinary process 
of printing will see that, by this simple 
typewriting work, is produced all that in 
ordinary stereotype work is done, first, when 
the compositor sets up the type, second, 
when the smelter prepares the mould, third, 
when the stereotyper pours the metal into the 
mould, and, fourth, when the plate thus 
formed is shaped and trimmed and prepared 
for use. The typewriters use the Braille 
type, in which, by a simple arrangement of 
dots, letters are represented, as in the Morse 
telegraphic system letters are represented by 
dots and dashes. This machine, put in 
operation only a few years ago, is now used 
in all parts of the world where the blind are 
instructed; but, as 1 have said already, the 
largest publishing office is that in connection 
with this institution. 

The atmosphere of the whole place seemed 
to me charming. The interest with which 
the accomplished officers enter upon their 
work promises everything for its success. I 
have heard the most interesting stories of 
the results which come from the education 
thus afforded. I had been saying to my 
audience the night before that the business 
of the twentieth century was to be the sub- 
stitution of education for instruction. In all 
that I saw at this institution I felt that that 
purpose was steadily kept in mind. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Mills Hotel. 


There was a celebration a few days ago of 
the anniversary of the opening of Mr. Mills’s 
first hotel in New York City. It proved that 
the last day of the year the hotel received 
more guests than it had received in any other 
day, although, practically, it seems always 
quite full. There are 1,554 beds ready for 
occupancy every day; and on this particular 
anniversary some people left early, and others 
came soon enough to fill their places, so that 
a few of the beds contrived to ‘‘pay a double 
debt,’’ as Dr. Goldsmith says. The hotel 
proves itself a favorite resort, apparently, of 
the very people whom Mr. Mills wanted to 
receive. His hotel-keepers try to keep away 
what they call ‘‘bummers’’; and, on the 
other hand, as many of our readers know per- 
sonally who have tried the experiment, they 
provide what may be called a comfortable 
lodging-house and sufficient meals for the 
class of men whom they do not call ‘‘bum- 
mers.’’ It seems difficult to define this class 
in any other way; but they are the sort of 
men who like a quiet place where they can 
sit in an evening and read the Sum or the 
Herald which they have bought, and who are 
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glad when they go to bed at night that there 
are no insect rioters installed before them. 
But it does not appear, from the accounts 
of the celebration of the anniversary, that 
any one has discovered whether such an in- 
stitution is not bringing in more people into 
New York than are needed there. It may be 
that the simple facility for lodging in an 
attractive metropolis throws upon that me- 
tropolis every winter a population larger than 
has any fit place there. If the private his- 
tory of last week’s election could be written 
out, we should, perhaps, find that the officers 
of inspection have no difficulty so great as 
that which is produced by the registration of 
large numbers of people who are in one lodg- 
ing-house to-day and in another to-morrow. 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘*The war has brought about instance 
upon instance. of dramatic coincidences and 
poetical justice which any of the ‘higher 
critics’ would reject with amused scorn if 
they found them in the book of Judges or in 
the early books of Livy. Now comes the 
climax of the whole. The last poor wreck 
of the Spanish navy is being hauled to the 
ports of the conqueror,—the United States. 
The Maria Teresa is well on her way there; 
and then she breaks loose from all ties, and 
without guidance of helm or pilot proceeds 
directly to Cat Island, where Christopher 
Columbus, four hundred and six years be- 
fore, introduced Spain to America and 
America to Spain! That is to say, the last 
visible token, you might say, of Spanish 
power in the Western Continent, is impelled 
by a sense of duty to give up the business of 
Spanish domination at the very place where 
it began! If you found this in the book of 
Judges, you would say it was the ingenious 
concoction of an imaginative Levite five hun- 
dred years after its supposed date.’’... 


Ramabai’s Work in India. 


A circular recently issued by the reorgan- 
ized Ramabai Association shows that this 


educational work is progressing most favor- | 


ably. Ramiabai’s visit in America was 
shortened by the war, by the urgent request 
for her presence in England, and by her anx- 
iety to be with her scholars, as the plague 
‘had reappeared in Bombay. Since the Ist of 
March the new association has sent to Rama- 
bai nearly $5,000, and to the new and larger 
school, which is more distinctively Christian 
in character, something over $6,000. Sev- 
era) thousand dollars are needed for the com- 
pletion of the new buildings, which are to 
shelter two hundred and fifty girls; and for 
the support of this school $14,000 will be 
needed annually, while $6,000 is required for 
the Sharada Sadan, as heretofore. A letter 
from Ramabai says :— 

Our farm school has already opened. I 
have divided the girls into several classes, 
and they go to work in the fields by turns. 
Some weed, some water the newly planted 
trees, and some are building fences of bricks 
to protect the young plants. Now we are 
waiting for books and materials to begin the 
other parts of instruction. Iam taking les- 
sons in washing: two teachers and some girls 
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are in the class with me, and we shall soon 
be good washerwomen. I divide the domes- 
tic work among the teachers, and they are 
training the girls. The girls, who were 
strangers to order and cleanliness, here, in 
a short time, become orderly and obedient. 
I find the field work very helpful physically, 
morally, and spiritually. All are not pleased 
with the idea of working all day long; for 
they have their hours of regular school-teach- 
ing, besides the field and domestic work. 
But all have greatly improved in health, and 
many are eager to do their utmost to learn. 
God has a great work for us to do in this 
field. Our new building is half finished. 
One part is nearly completed, and occupied 
by one hundred and fifty girls; but another 
hundred are suffering much from want of 
proper shelter, as we were obliged to stop 
building from lack of means. 1 am glad I 
am among my girls to share with them their 
happiness or their misery, as the case may 
be; and I go on thanking God for his loving 
kindness. 


Educational Funds, 


The last report of the American Unitarian 
Association, 1898, shows that its treasury 
holds three educational funds. These are: 
the Perkins Fund (for aiding theological 
students), $10,210; the Smith Education 
Fund (accumulating), $4,456; the Frothing- 
ham Fund, No, 2 (for aiding the education 
of the colored people), $20,000,— total, 
$34, 666. 

It will be seen from this statement that 
the American Unitarian Association has its 
largest educational endowment for the benefit 
of the colored people, its next largest for 
the education of theological students. The 
Smith Education Fund is for the education 
of young men, when it shall have accumu- 
lated to $10,000, which may require twenty- 
five or thirty years. The American Unita- 
rian Association for a time maintained an 
Indian school, and various calls have been 
made for educational assistance from the 
Unitarian people. Is it not desirable that 
the educational funds of the American Uni- 
tarian Association shall be increased, and 
that some provision should be made for aid- 
ing the education of our own young people? 
The Smith Fund is a beginning in this 
direction. 
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But it is small, and not available for a 
long time to come, at last being limited to 
young men. We have no fund whatever, in 
hand or prospective, with which to aid young 
women. 

That existing schools should be cared for 
and more generously sustained than hitherto 
is to be assumed. But a liberal educational 
endowment in the care of the American Uni- 
tarian Association might aid these, in case’ 
of need. The time ought to come when our 
people will not feel dependent upon the 
schools of other churches for the education 
of their children, because of the insufficient 
endowment of our own, as some now do. 

This should not be thought of as interfer- 
ing with missionary or distinctively religious 
woik, but as a good form of missionary 
work. Probably no missionary expenditure 
of the Episcopal, Methodist, or Congrega- 
tionalist churches is more far-reaching for 
the benefit of those churches than their large 
support of education. If the methods of 
some of these schools is not such as would 
be approved by Unitarians, that is a reason 
for supporting schools using better methods. 
Unless schools using better methods are pro- 
vided, Unitarian children will continue to 
be sent to schools of other churches, where 
they will be required to receive religious 
instruction which neither the children or 
their parents believe or wish to receive. 
Surely, the large confidence which our people 
have in the American Unitarian Association, 
which has placed educational funds amount- 
ing to $34,666 in its treasury, will increase 
the endowment. LyMAN CLARKE. 


Western Letter. 


The half-dozen State Conferences of the 
Central West have just held their annual 
meetings; and we are very glad to report 
that, as far as our personal observation goes, 
the meetings mark a distinct gain in our 
Western work. Not for many years has such 
a cordial spirit of co-operation been mani- 
fested and such missionary zeal been shown. 
Iowa has always been characterized by these 
qualities; and the meetings this fall did not 
show any decrease in this respect, though 
held at Decorah,—a place difficult of access, 


BEAUTY IN BRASS. 
We do not claim to sell the cheapest Brass 
Bedsteads in Boston, for we do not handle the very 
flimsy structures, which are not cheap at any price. 
But we do claim to be the one furniture house 
which has done more than any other to lower the 
cost of brass bedsteads in the last dozen years. 
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—and so not largely attended by outside dele- 
gates. Of the thirteen churches and six mis- 
sion points, only nine. were represented by 
ministers or delegates; but the cordial hospi- 
tality of the Decorah society and the large 
local attendance made the meetings helpful 
and inspiring. 

The Illinois Conference, however, was one 
of the most hopeful the State has held, in 
the opinion of our oldest ministers even. 
There were, to be sure, only thirteen of our 
twenty churches represented; but there was 
such harmony and such enthusiasm that every 
one seemed to feel that it was good to be 
there, and that the churches of the State were 
at last in a spirit to do missionary work. 
And it was voted to set about it at once. 
Here, as at Decorah, the cordial greetings of 
the local society and the audiences that kept 
the church filled most of the time had not 
a little to do with the success of the session. 
Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes seem to have carried 
on most excellently the work which dear old 
Mr. Miller and his helpful wife built up 
through so many years of loving labor. Mrs. 
Miller showed her hospitality by giving a 
supper on the closing evening to the sixteen 
ministers present, thus bringing them into 
still closer touch with one another. 

The Western secretary -thought that the 
Illinois meeting would be the high-water 
mark of our Western conferences; but, to his 
surprise, the Michigan State meeting, which 
came the following week, went even beyond 
the Illinois meeting in its missionary zeal. 
Eleven of the fourteen societies of the State 
were represented, besides ministers and lay- 
men from two or three Universalist churches. 
The attendance kept the church better filled 
than even the Geneseo church had been; 
though it was election time, and rain and 
snow combined with politics to do what they 
could to interfere with our meetings. The 
cordial entertainment offered by the local 
society and the large and sympathetic audi- 
ence spoke volumes for the character of the 
work Mr. Hawley is doing in this church, 
and it gave just the right environment for 
kindling the missionary spirit. The mis- 
sionary spirit was kindled, as will be seen 
from the published report; and Mrs. Crooker 
was employed as joint worker for Unitarians 
and Universalists for the purpose of reviving 
old societies or starting new ones. 

The Central States Conference came at 
Toledo the two days following the Michigan 
meeting, and was more of a success than any 
of the others. This organization has a very 
large name; but it is practically composed of 
only four Ohio churches, and has never got 
sufficiently organized to do any conference 
work. But at this meeting the new spirit 
seized those in attendance; and they took 
steps to organize, so that they could go to 
work and occupy some of the many large and 
important cities in the State of Ohio still 
without liberal societies. The Toledo meet- 
ing had to weather the same storm of rain 
and snow that the Michigan Conference had 
encountered, and it weathered it successfully. 
The local attendance was small compared 
withthe other State meetings; but all of the 
four societies were represented, and were 
most hospitably entertained by the Toledo 
people in their beautiful new home, while 
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Mrs. Dix of Brooklyn and Mr. Hudson of 
Buffalo were in attendance, and did much to 
make the meetings the success they were 
unanimously voted to be. 

This series of meetings is by far the most 
hopeful sign we have seen here in the West 
during the past few years. The Western 
secretary has long been convinced that the 
church that would really live and prosper 
‘must live for other churches, and not for 
itself alone; and so he has felt sure that 
there was no future to any society or denom- 
ination that could not or would not do mis- 
sionary work, and he has preached this 
gospel wherever he has gone. Therefore, his 
heart was greatly gladdened to find the West- 
ern churches rousing themselves to mission- 
ary work once more, as they did twenty years 
ago. It is the surest sign of life and the 
surest pledge of prosperity both for the local 
churches and the State conferences, as well 
as for the Western Conference and the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

One of the secretaries of a State conference 
that has just been seized by this new spirit 
writes the Western secretary that the Western 
Conference will probably not receive so much 
from that State conference this year, because 
it is going to try to do some local mission- 
ary work. But we have no fear for the 
Western Conference, provided the Western 
churches will begin to do missionary work. 
The more work they do, the more need there 
will be of the Western Conference, and the 
more promptly and generously will it be sup- 
ported. The Western secretary has steadily 
refused to beg any contributions for the 
Western Conference in the pulpits of our 
Western churches. He has felt that, if the 
Western Conference cannot rouse the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Western churches, it is 
useless, and deserves no support. But, if it 
can rouse up this ‘missionary spirit, it will 
be supported without any begging on the part 
of the Western secretary. And there are at 
last manifest evidences that the missionary 
spirit is kindled, and we feel sure it will 
result in far more generous contributions to 
the empty treasuries of our Western Confer- 
ence and our American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. A. W. G. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


All unions within reach of Boston will be 
invited to a ‘‘Heritage Meeting’’ in the 
First Church, Boston, Wednesday evening, 
December 21, Forefathers’ Day. Represen- 
tatives of our thirty-eight churches founded 
in the seventeenth century will receive the 
guests in the chapel from 6.30 to 7.30. The 
formal exercises in the auditorium will con- 
sist of inspiring addresses from pastors and 
laymen of the historic churches, singing, and 
other features. Do not miss this occasion 
yourself or allow your friends to do so. 
Particulars in this column each week. Far- 
away unions can follow our programme with 
local talent, and thus catch the glow of en- 
thusiasm. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


December 4, ‘‘Temperance’’: ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper? ’’—Gen. iv. 9. 

Two valuable articles appeared in the Reg- 
ister of July 14, 1898, page 802, and July 28, 
page 859. If you have not the files, send 
10 cents to Christian Register, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. Secure, if possible, copies 
of Union Signal (the Temple, Chicago), 
with reports of National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Convention just held. 
Look up the Canada plebiscite,—a wonder- 
ful action. Note that the new president of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
(Miss Willard’s successor) is a Maine woman 
and a Unitarian. Get items concerning her. 
Send to the Unitarian Temperance Society 
for free literature for church vestibule use on 
this Sunday and for public places. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent of 
scientific temperance instruction, said in her 
report at the National Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union: ‘‘We 
seem to have reached the dawn of a new era 
for the temperance cause. Three things show 
it. Civilized nations are putting cause and 
effect together on the alcohol question as 
never before. France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
recognize alcohol as the cause of physical 
decline in stature, filling these nations with 
alarm for the future. The kaiser finds the 
beer-drinking soldier has only about eighty 
per cent. of the endurance of the total ab- 
stainer, and economists find the increasing 
drink habit has bad effects on German indus- 
tries. 

‘*The czar is alarmed at the inroads alco- 
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hol is making upon his army and people, | 


and Englishmen are saying that Britain’s 
greatest enemy is alcohol. Jn our own coun- 
try, its effects on our soldiers in home camp 
and on the field are sadly evident. 

‘“*The second sign of a new era is that the 
truth against alcohol is out. The strongest 
scientific authorities of the world pronounce 
it a poison,—the genius of degeneracy. 

‘*The third sign is that the per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol has begun to decrease in 
this country. New York Medical Record puts 
this decline during the last ten years at 
thirty per cent. The only new feature of 
temperance work in this country during the 
past ten years which touches all sections, and 
the only method of importance in which we 
differ from England, is that- of temperance 
education in the public schools. It is this 
which is getting the truth to the people so 
generally as already to bear fruit. It is this 
which is laying the foundation for the intel- 
ligent sobriety of the future American.’’ 


QUESTIONS. 


Is the scientific temperance law obeyed in 
your schools? Has one a right to destroy 
the life of his brother or injure his person 
or property? Has one a right to allow an- 
other to destroy or injure him, if possible to 
prevent it? If I may not put a stumbling- 
block in my brother’s way, must I not also 
remove the one I find in his way? What can 
be done in your town to make it a safe place 
for your brother-man? 


The Sunday School. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., 
on Saturday afternoon, November 26, at 25 
Beacon Street, half-past two o’clock. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Light of the World,’’ which gives the 
speaker an opportunity to portray the past 
and present views of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. All are welcome. 


The current leaflet lessons for December 
are now ready. Subjects, ‘‘Light of the 
World’’ and ‘‘The Endless Life.’’ Only 
three lessons are issued for December, owing 
to the usual absorption of Christmas Sunday 
in special services. Christmas falls on Sun- 
day, and this will throw most of the Sunday- 
schools out of their class-work. 


The new Christmas Service is selling well. 
It will be specially needed this year, as, 
to all appearances, the observance of Christ- 
mas will be very wide-spread and hearty in 
our Sunday-schools and churches. This new 
service contains original music and words, 
six carols, and appropriate devotional exer- 
cise. Price, 5 cents a copy; $4 per hundred. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, 
December 1, at eleven o’clock. All members 
are cordially invited.. New Branches will be 
especially welcome. 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ League 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, No- 
vember 28, at two o’clock. Subject of discus- 
sion, “The Itinerary Idea.” A_ full attend- 
ance is desired, as the annual election of officers 
will take place. 


Boston.— South Congregational Church: 
The Citizenship Class will be conducted on 
Sunday, November 27, by Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Cambridge. The class meets at 
five minutes past twelve, in the parlor of the 


church. 
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_The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, at 10.30 A.M., 
on Monday, November 28. Prof. C. H. 
Toy, D.D., of the Harvard Divinity School 
will give an address on ‘‘Our Need of 
Hebrew Scholars. ’’ 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches: Rev. 
Clarence A. Langston, who has made a good 
record at Barnard Memorial, took up his new 
charge at Unity Church, South Boston, No- 
vember 1. This is one of the churches be- 
longing to the Benevolent Fraternity. He 
was the unanimous choice of the congrega- 
tion of Unity Church, and enters his work 
under encouraging auspices. Mr. Langston 
will be ably aided by Mrs. Langston, and 
their occupancy of the parsonage makes a 
hospitable centre for the parish activities. 


Kansas City, Mo.— First Unitarian 
Church: This society has extended a unani- 
mous call to Rev. George W. Stone to be- 
come its minister from January 1 next, when 
Mr. Stone can be released from his mission- 
ary work in behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 


Montclair, N.J.— Unity Church, Rev. 
A, H.« Grant: This society gave a delightful 
reception to their minister and his wife, 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur H. Grant, on Friday 
evening, November 11. The occasion was 
most social and fully attended, and several 
musical selections were, thoroughly enjoyed 
during the evening. The time of service for 
the society has been changed from the even- 
ing to eleven o’clock on Sunday mornings. 
The Sunday-school is well attended, and in 
a promising condition. 


New York, N.Y.—Unitarian Club: It 
was undoubtedly the timeliness of the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Our Duty toward our New Acquisi- 
tions,’’ together with the eminence of the 
speakers, that caused the meeting of Novem- 
ber 16 to be the best attended of any in the 
history of the club. The club met at the 
Manhattan. In the unavoidable absence of 
the club’s president, Mr. William H. Ken- 
yon, Mr. Sylvester Swain, first vice-presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and introduced the 
speakers, of whom the first was Hon. Will- 
iam Dudley Foulke of Richmond, Ind. His 
address was an eloquent plea in favor of the 
policy of territorial expansion. Mr. Foulke 
carefully stated the objections, heard on 
many sides, to this policy, and answered 
them one by one. In regard to Cuba, he 
thought it undesirable to seek its annexation 
at present, because of the indigestible condi- 
tion of its ingredients. Puerto Rico was 
already in the possession of the United 
States; and the Philippines, if we did our 
duty to their inhabitants, would quickly 
become an American possession. They 
would be safe in our hands, and our consti- 
tution and our Anglo-Saxon blood fit us for 
governing. We should, in short, rise to the 
opportunity, and not shirk the grave respon- 
sibility inevitably ours. Mr. Foulke was 
sanguine that the Americans would prove 
equal to the demands made upon them, and 
that, with awakened energies, they would 
cast aside political corruption, and would 
pursue an enlightened and_ statesmanlike 
policy in the Philippines. Hon. Seth Low 
was the second speaker; and he regretted 
that, for the sake of gratifying some of his 
hearers, he could not speak on the opposite 
side of the question. But this he could not 
do, for he agreed entirely with the views of 
Mr. Foulke regarding our duty toward the 
Philippines. Mr. Low’s address covered 
substantially the same ground as did Mr. 
Foulke’s, and his conclusions were the same. 
With the close of his address, the club ad- 


journed. 


Ottawa, Can.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. Walkley: Mrs. Robert H. Davis, 
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corresponding secretary of the National Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women, visited this place 
on Sunday, November 13. In the evening 
she spoke to a large audience, and organized 
a branch of the Alliance. The Church of 
Our Father in Ottawa is taking definite 
shape. That the work is now permanent is 
the feeling of all the members. 


Portland, Me.—The eighth meeting of 
the Maine Ministers’ Association was held in 
the State Street Congregational Church on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, November 
9. This is an interdenominational association, 
open for membership to all ministers in the 
State of Maine. Previous meetings have been 
held at Augusta and Auburn. The officers for 
last year, and re-elected at this meeting, are: 
president, Rev. John C. Perkins (Unitarian) ; 
vice-president, Rev. Lewis. Malvern (Free Bap- 
tist); secretary and treasurer, Rev. R. W. 
Plant (Episcopalian) ; executive committee, Rev. 
Asa Dalton, D.D. (Episcopalian), Rev. J. L. 
Jenkins, D.D. (Congregationalist), Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, D.D. (Universalist), Rev. W. F. 
Berry (Methodist). About sixty ministers were 
present. The address in the afternoon was by 
Prof. Arthur McGiffert, D.D., of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, upon the 
subject, “The Study of Early Church History.” 
A supper, with addresses, was given at six 
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Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
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Announcement. 


The Lend a Hand Society has 
now ready a. unique and artistic 
calendar with twelve fine half- 
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Edward Everett Hale. 


The famous Wadsworth mottoes 
will be printed on the title-page, 
from Dr. Hale’s own handwriting, 
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o'clock, presided ‘over by Prof. Alfred W. | 


Anthony of Cobb Divinity School (Free Bap- 
tist), Lewiston. In the evening an address was 
given by Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., of 
Boston, upon the subject “Patriotism and the 
Home.” The next meeting will be held in 
Portland, at the discretion of the committee. 


Quincy, Ill.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas Jay Horner: Our congregation last 
Sunday was the largest since vacation. The 
pastor began a-series of sermons on ‘‘ Human 
Life,’’ first of which was ‘‘The Greatness of 
Man.’’ Collection was taken for Western 
Conference, amounting to $27. Another col- 
lection will be taken in April. Wednesday 
evening the Ladies’ Industrial Society gave 
the first of a series of monthly suppers, 
which was well attended. The Sunday- 
school is filling up,—about a hundred present 
last Sunday, divided into twelve classes, in- 
cluding pastor’s Bible class. Pastors’ Aid 
Society will hold a fair December 2 and 3 
for the Decoration Fund of the church. 


Salem, Mass.— Second Church, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester: The Women’s Alliance 
publishes an interesting programme for the 
year: for November 11, a social meeting; 
November 25, ‘‘Consumers’ League’’; De- 
cember 9, ‘‘ Dorothea Dix.’’ 


Sandwich, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
Edward G. Spencer: The pastor, with the 
co-operation of the choir of the church, has 
begun a series of preaching services in the 
adjoining villages of “Sagamore and East 
Sandwich. The first service of the series 
was held at Sagamore October 30, and drew 
together, in spite of stormy weather, a con- 
gregation of forty-five. The work at East 
Sandwich began November 13. An informal 
gathering of the men of the parish is held 
every month, and has already borne fruit in 
efforts to secure a new church organ and in 
plans for a quarterly contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association. The Chan- 
ning Young People’s Guild has completed 
the first three months of its existence with 
encouraging results. The Unity Club re- 
sumes the study of Shakespeare and the usual 
musical, dramatic, and social activities of 
the winter months. 


Streator, Ill.—The Church of Good Will 
toward Men is in its new home. The dedi- 
cation came November 20. Mr. Duncan of 
Milwaukee preached the sermon, and Rabbi 
Stolz of Chicago said the words of consecra- 
tion; while Mr. Backus and Col. Plumb 
gave short addresses. The building has al- 
ready been described in the Register, and it 
is dedicated practically free from debt. It 
is a monument of the energy and tact of the 
present minister, Mr. Backus. He found the 
society greatly discouraged when he came, 
less than a year ago; and, when he tried last 
June to persuade them to build, they voted 
that it was impossible. But he went ahead 
and secured subscriptions and contributions 
sufficient to cover the cost of the simple and 
commodious church home they now possess. 
The congregations have been steadily grow- 
ing; and, when the Western secretary preached 
there on the 13th, there were about one hun- 
dred and fifty at the evening services, and 
nearly as many at the morning session of the 
Sunday-school. And all the other branches of 
the work which Mr. Duncan started are stead- 
ily increasing in numbers and efficiency. 


Washington, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
E. Bradford Leavitt: Most of our people 
have now returned to the city, and the church 
is filled on Sundays. The Sunday-school is 
very vigorous, the attendance last Sunday 
being one hundred and eighty-five. A new 
class in ‘‘Comparative Religions’’ has been 
formed, Prof. Craven of the Columbian Uni- 
versity lecturing in the church the hour be- 


fore the morning service. 
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Attendance last 
Sunday, forty. An experienced kindergarten 
teacher has been engaged to take charge of 
young children during the morning service, 
and many mothers have availed themselves of 
this privilege. Mr. Leavitt is to visit Rich- 
mond occasionally during the year to preach 
at a mid-week service. The Alliance is mak- 
ing plans to extend its Post-offiie Mission 
work considerably. 


Windsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
C. E. Ordway: Evening services began Oc- 
tober 16, and are continuing regularly, with 
good interest. The evening services alter- 
nate with regular meetings of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. By a special 
effort of the Ladies’ Alliance and a few in- 
dividual contributions the society has been 
able to purchase new hymn and service books, 
which are used at all the services. The pas- 
tor’s evening topics thus far have been ‘‘The 
Reasonableness of Religion,’’ ‘‘A Man with- 
out a Church,’’ and ’‘‘A Church without a 
Man.’’ And his morning subjects recently 
have been ‘‘Religion an Experience,’’ ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Religion and Personal Work the De- 
mand of the Church, ’’ and ‘‘ The Daily Round 
of Life.’? The Ladies’ Alliance for its 
winter meetings, which are held weekly, is 
studying ‘‘Art and its Development from 
Giotto to Modern Days,’’ under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alice Kennedy, whose knowl- 
edge of the subject and her large collection 
of pictures of the best artists renders the 
work most interesting and valuable. The 
society is also doing a profitable work in the 
local distribution of periodicals and current 
literature which is generously donated by 
Mrs. F. A. Kennedy. A large circle of 
families and the State prison located here 
receive this literature. 


~Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada held its fourteenth an- 
nual meeting at Philadelphia, Pa., in the 
Germantown church, on Friday, November 18. 

Morning Session.—Devotional meeting was 
conducted by Rev. Frederick A. Hinck- 
ley, Rev. James C. Hodgins, and Rev. Alex- 
ander T. Bowser. Three addresses on 
‘‘Church Extension’’: (1) ‘‘How to reach 
the Masses,’’ Rev. Charles E. St. John; (2) 
‘*How best to solidify our Present Position, ’’ 
Rev. E. Bradford Leavitt; (3) ‘‘The Rally- 
ing Cry,’’ Rev. Ulysses G. B.- Pierce. Dis- 
cussion, opened by Rev. William R. Lord. 
Business meeting. 

Afternoon Session.—‘‘ Religious ° Progress 
up to Date,’’ Rev. William M. Brundage, 
Ph.D. Discussion, led by Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson. ‘‘Sunday-school Problems’? : 
short addresses by Rev. D. M. Wilson, Rev. 
A. C. Nickerson, Rev. Walter R. Hunt, 
Rev. W. A. Pratt, and Rev. John B. Green. 

Evening Session.—Platform meeting, sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Pulpit’’: (1) ‘‘The Necessity of 
its Adjustment to Modern Knowledge,’’ Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D.; (2) ‘‘Its Relation 
to the Ethical Problems of Society and the 
State,’’ Rev. Thomas R. Slicer; (3) ‘‘Its 
Relation to the Spiritual Life of the Peo- 
ple,’’ Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 


Minnesota Conference. The twelfth 
annual meeting was held November 1 and 2 
in Unity Church, St. Paul, the attendance 
being good at all the meetings. The confer- 
ence opened with the installation, Tuesday 
evening, of Rev. Charles Leslie Diven as 
minister of Unity Church. Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, Rev. Dr. Fisk, Rev. Harry White, 
Mr. F. B. Tiffany of Unity Church, and 
Rev. C. E. Soper of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, St. Paul, took part in the ser- 
vice. Wednesday morning was devoted to 
reports from the churches. While the 
churches are raising but little more money 
than last year, they seem to be in a more 
hopeful condition; and the outlook is en- 


couraging. 
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In answer to a question as to 
what hindered the growth of our churches, 
Mr. Childs of Minneapolis said that it was 
the lack of organization, of a definite bond 
of membership, and of some method of 
training new workers to take the place of 
those who had to retire from church work. 
Rev. Harry White conducted the devotional 
exercises, and made a short address on the 
necessity of having in religion some positive 
belief. At the afternoon session Rev. F. K. 
Clifford spoke about how our Western work 
might be extended, Rev. R. S. Loring said 
a few words concerning the importance of 
young people’s societies, and Rev. S. M: 
Crothers read a paper on ‘‘Historic Factors 
in Liberal Religion.’’. A pleasant reception 
and lunch was then given by the ladies of 
Unity Church, after which the conference 
ended with a platform meeting, presided over 
by Hon. L. M. Collins, at which Dr. J. K; 
Hosmer, Mr. E. E. Woodman, Rev. C. L. 
Diven, and Rev. Dr. Fisk spoke on ‘‘The 
Work and Prospects of our _ Liberal 
Churches.’’ The conference voted to give 
preference to work within the conference 
limits in appropriating such money as it 
may raise. Rev. R. S. Loring was elected 
to represent the conference on the Missionary 
Council, Rev. V. E. Southworth having re- 
signed from that position. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


president, Dr. J. K. Hosmer; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. S. R. Childs; secretary, Rev. 
R. S. Loring; treasurer, Miss Charlotte 


Clarke; Missionary Committee, Dr. Diven 
and Rev. H. Haugerud; Finance Committee, 
Mr. L. J. Hopkins and Rev. F. K. Clifford. 


Western* Unitarian Sunday - School 
Society.—The regular monthly meeting was 
held at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, No- 
vember I. There were present Messrs. 
Gould, Scheible, Kendal, Mrs. Perkins, Miss 
Hintermeister, Miss Stafford, and Miss Lord. 

After the secretary's report was adopted, 
the board listened to a report concerning the 
finances of the society, and found that they 
were not in the condition to be desired for 
carrying on the work of publication; but, not- 
withstanding the slow sales reported and the 
consequent small income, it was considered 
advisable by the board to reprint a number of 
publications now out of print, hoping that, 
by keeping the advertised stock always on 
hand, the number of sales would eventually 
be increased. 

New editions of Mr. Gannett’s lessons, 
‘In the Home,’’ and also of Mr. Mann’s 
‘*Studies of Jesus,’’ were ordered. 

Mrs. Sunderland's lessons on ‘‘ Heroes and 
Heroism’’ are out of print; but, as it is 
necessary to consult Mrs. Sunderland on the 
subject before a new edition is made, the 
matter was referred to Mr. Scheible, with 
power to act after his correspondence with 
Mrs. Sunderland. The old edition of in- 
fant class cards on ‘‘Duties in the Home’? 
being exhausted, the secretary was instructed 
to correspond with Mr. Gannett, with the 
view of obtaining his ideas upon the subject 
of such a series of, cards. The purpose of 
the cards being to illustrate Mr. Gannett’s 
lessons upon ‘‘ Home Duties,’’ it was thought 
he would have suggestion’ helpful toward 
issuing a new set of cards. 

There having been much regret expressed 
on all sides at the discontinuance of ‘‘ Nature 
Studies,’’ and no prospect of the funds of 
the society warranting the issue of such a 
lesson series, it was voted by the board of 
directors that, in so far as-it does not inter- 
fere with her regular work for the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, Miss 
Scheible be allowed to give her time toward 
helping a new venture in the shape of a 
Sunday-school paper, mainly working along 
the line of ‘‘Nature Studies,’’ which paper 
there is a possibility of establishing with 
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outside help and with the co-operation of 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Mary L. Lorp, 
ISCErii Vian CSS SaaS. 


South Middlesex Conference.—The 
eighty-eighth regular session of the South Mid- 
dlesex Conference was held in the Unitarian 
church, Watertown, Wednesday, November 9. 
The devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
L. D. Cochrane of East Lexington, at 2.15 P.M. 
At the conclusion of this service the president 
took the chair, and the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. Mrs. Fifield 
being detained at home by illness, Mrs. Peter- 
son of Jamaica Plain read a very thoughtful 
and encouraging paper on “The Opportunity 
for Alliance Work.” 

She was followed by Mr. B. B. Nagarkar of 
Bombay, India, who spoke on the “Spiritual 
Aspirations of Modern India.” 

At five o’clock the conference adjourned for 
luncheon. At seven o’clock the conference re- 
assembled in the church; and, after the singing 
of an anthem by the choir of the Watertown 
church, the president gave his idea of what 
makes a live church, and then introduced Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, who, in giving his answer to 
the question of the evening, “What makes a 
Live Church?” said we must distinguish be- 
tween a /7ve church and a /ive/y church. The 
latter is one in which all sorts of people are 
busy doing all sorts of things all the time. The 
former is one which does not give people more 
things to do, but gives them new inspiration 
and courage for the real work of life by bring- 
ing them into vital union with the divine Life 
flowing through the ages, and which is still “‘un- 
spent and free.” To have a live church, the 
members must be interested in the great things 
of life, and be filled with the great life of hu- 
manity. 

After another selection by the choir a collec- 
tion was taken which amounted to $27.99. 
Then Mr. J. O. Norris of Melrose was intro- 
duced. He said that a church, to be alive, must 
first of all have a live minister, broad-minded, 
warm-hearted, full-blooded, a good preacher, 
and a wise leader, having divine tact and dis- 
cretion in the management of societies. 

There must also be a sense of community in 
the society, a feeling of brotherly love that will 
make the members one, so that there will be 
no cliques, no perennial officers, no select cir- 
cles, no church politics in the church. The 
speaker also put in a strong plea for the pres- 
ence of parents, especially of fathers, in the 
Sunday-school. It is because fathers do not 
make the boys feel that it is a manly thing to 
be in Sunday-school that they feel almost 
ashamed to be there, and get out as soon as 
they can. They get out of the school, but not 
into the church. We must begin with the Sun- 
day-school if we are to make our churches 
vigorous with fresh and abounding life. 

The next speaker was Rev. F. B. Horn- 
brooke, who said: A church, like a community, 
is alive when it fulfils its special purpose. The 
purpose of a church is to teach certain princi- 
ples of life and duty, to stir to love for them, 
to do the work to which its thought and feel- 
ing point. We try too often to awaken life 
from without, to do what will serve only a 
momentary sensation. Nothing comes from 
such attempts: life develops from within. 
The work seems slow and hard; but, if each 
one does what he can, it will be done. 


Michigan Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches.—An un- 
usually large delegation attended the meeting 
at Jackson, Mich., November 7-9; and the 
spirit of fraternity was supplemented with 
a spirit of hope such as the secretary has not 
witnessed anywhere before. On all sides a 
-desire to co-operate in bearing our message 
to those who ask to hear it was evident, and 
some active and efficient co-operation may be 
looked for in the near future. The address 
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of welcome by Rev. Fred V. Hawley sounded 
the key-note of breadth, love, and co-opera- 
tion. The welcome to the city by a repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Church was a most 
pleasing and promising word. The response 
by the president, Mr. Kingman, a noble 
word of fraternity, was ably seconded by the 
earnest greetings of Rabbi Hausmann of 
Grand Rapids. Mr. Crothers came with a 
welcome word, and the ‘‘greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association’’ were also 
a challenge to the fullest co-operation in the 
work of fostering religious life in free and 
fraternal organizations. 

The programme devoted to the Sunday- 
school was very helpful. Mrs. Lee, an ear- 
nest and exemplary worker in the Sunday- 
school at Manistee, had. some telling com- 
ments to make on the ‘‘The Loose Screw,’’ 
which she characterized as the indifference of 
so many people to the work of the Sunday- 
school. Her experiment in organizing her 
school as a society with officers, pledge, etc., 
thus throwing upon each child a responsibil- 
ity, provoked much thought, and will prove 
helpful to other schools. 

Rev. Francis P. Daniels of Sturgis was 
welcomed to his first conference most heartily. 


No topic could be fraught with more or| 


deeper significance than that of ‘‘Church 
Membership,’’ which Rey. W. L. Gibbs of 
the Universalist church of Concord, Mich., 
presented in a way to call forth a prophetic 
as well as most profitable discussion. 

Seldom does the subject of ‘‘Church Fi- 
nances’’ rise to the spirit of poetry and wor- 
ship; but, in the hands of Mr. George Stick- 
ney of Grand Haven, it was so dignified. 
He told us that the church depends on neither 
edifice nor preacher, but that it is a company 
of people uniting for thought, worship, and 
human service, and that they should estimate 
their resources and regulate their expenses so 
as to pay as they go.  ‘‘The Business Side 
of the Church’’ was handled by Mr. W. R. 
Taylor of Kalamazoo. 

In spite of the heavy rain and the excite- 
ment of election, the evening ccngregation 
filled the church; and the addresses of Miss 
‘T'extor, Mr. Stewart, Mr. McCollester, and 
the secretary were listened to with close at- 
tention. 

The secretary was obliged to leave before 
the completion of the programme of Wednes- 


Business Notices. 


During the approaching Holiday Season the store of 
Messrs. Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 374 Washington 
Street, will be a veritable beehive; for it has long been 
known as the Aladdin’s Palace fer boys, as well as a place 
of irresistible attraction for children of larger growth. 
Its fascinating display of all sorts of articles suitable for 
presents for young men and maidens, old men and chil- 
dren, long since made its famesecure. Itis really the boys’ 
paradise, and the youth of Boston and vicinity are never 
happier than when contemplating the vast array of useful 
and beautiful things so temptingly arrayed. Everything 
in cutlery, skates, silverware, opera and field glasses, 
athletic goods,—the catalogue is unlimited. Were the 
Queen of Sheba to visit Dame, Stoddard & Kendall’s, she 
would repeat what she said after her visit at King Solo- 
mon’s court, that the half had not been told her. 


How the Price has been lowered.—The claim 
which is made in our advertising columns to-day that the 
Paine Furniture Company has done more than any other 
house in Boston to bring about the low prices on brass 
bedsteads which have prevailed in the last few years is 
acknowledged to be true by every one who is cognizant of 
the facts. This great establishment, with its extensive 
resources, has abundantly proved its power to lower prices 
whenever it sees fit. Handling brass bedsteads in enor- 
mous quantities, they have steadily worn away the price, 
until to-day one can actually purchase at their warerooms 
a brass bedstead for less money than is charged for a 
wooden one. This is strange, but true. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 
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THE address of Rey. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston, 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, by Rev. G. S. Shaw, x6th inst., Frank M. 
Simonds, of Fitchburg, and Eva E. Cady, of Reading, Vt. 
In Turner’s Falls, 27th ult., by Rev. Angelo Hall, D. P. 


fee thas Jr., to Ella A. Crocker, both of Turner's 
alls. 


Deaths. 


In Athol, 20th inst., Mrs. Nathaniel Richardson, oldest 
member of the Second Unitarian Church, aged QI yrs. I 
mo. 26 days. 


In Charlestown, N.H., 13th inst., Sarah Eaton, wife of 
Rev. Thomas D. Howard, aged 68 yrs. a 


In St. Louis, Mo., 17th inst., Eleazar P. Pettes, for- 
merly of Boston. 


In Kansas City, Mo., 15th inst., Edward G. Reynolds, 
son of the late Dr. Grindall Reynolds, aged 50 yrs. bea 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


A FAIR 


will be held by the Women’s Social and Benevolent So- 
ciety of All Souls’ Church, Warren Street, cor. Elm Hill 
Avenue, Roxbury, opening with a Supper at 6.30 the even- 
ing of NovEMBER 29, and continuing through November 
30 and December 1, from 10 A.M.to10 P.M. Supper tickets, 
including admission, 50 cents. Season tickets, 25 cents. 


Single admission, 1o cents. 
WA N T ED A H 0 M E Teele Perebiite ausretiere 


are children, to teach English branches, music, and paint- 
ing. Is also a reader. A pleasant home to be more 
considered than large salary. Will go South, or where- 
ever a good work can be done. Would take charge of 
children if motherless, Address ‘‘D. E. S.,’’ care the 


Christian Register. 
A FAI R the Unitarian Church 

of Lynn, at Exchange 
Hall, Market Street, on THURSDAY, DECEM- 
BER I, afternoon and evening. Supper at 7 
o’clock. 75 cents for adults, 50 cents for chil- 
dren. Evening admission, 50 cents. After- 
noon admission, free. 


"THE DAUGHTER OF A UNI- 


tarian clergyman,.who has spent several years 
in Europe, plays the piano, reads French easily, and is 
a good German scholar, would like a position as reader 
or secretary in or near Boston. References exchanged. 
Address ‘'X. Y. Z.,”’ care of the Christian Register. 


TO LET 


N NEWTON, near steam and electric cars, house 
of ten rooms and bath, in good order. Rent, $450. 
Apply at 131 VERNON STREET. 


THE GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address “E. E. M.,” 
care of Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Established 
18590. 
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day; but he may repott that Mrs. Dix of 
New York gave an address upon ‘‘The Work 
of the Alliance,’’ and he knows there were 
many women at the conference who came 
prepared to listen and to learn. He may also 
report that Mr. Hawley presided at a confer- 
ence hour, and drew out from many ‘‘the 
word nearest the heart.’’ He may also re- 
port the devotional half-hour, led by Mrs. 
Crooker. 

At the business meeting, resolutions were 
adopted, expressing the appreciation of the 
conference for the words of Mr. Crothers, 
and its purpose to co-operate with the Asso- 
ciation in the common work, thanking the 
Jackson people for their warm, earnest, and 
abundant hospitality, thanking the guests of 
the conference for the helpful part they had 
taken, and, most important of. all, pledging 
the conference to active missionary work dur- 
ing the coming year. The conference had 
been trying to devise a way of placing Mrs. 
Crooker in the field; and, during the discus- 
sion, Rev. W. L. Gibbs, president of the 
Universalist Convention, made the proposi- 
tion that the convention and the Unitarian 
Conference co-operate in the support of Mrs. 
Crooker, and that she be employed to labor 
among the needy churches of both denomina- 
tions, which proposition was enthusiasti- 
cally accepted, thus giving substantial shape 
to the warm and cordial spirit which has for 
many years existed and been growing between 
the two sister bodies in this State. The 
officers elected for the coming year are as 
follows: president, Mr. A. C. Kingman of 
Battle Creek, ; vice-president, Hon. W. D. 
Harriman of Ann Arbor; treasurer, Mr. 
A. M. Tinker of Jackson; secretary ‘and 
member of the Missionary Council, Leslie 
W. Sprague; Missionary Committee, Rev. 
Joseph Henry Crooker of Ann Arbor, Dr. 
A. W. Ives of Detroit, Rev. Lucy E. Tex- 
tor of Grand Haven, Mr. W. R. Taylor of 
Kalamazoo, and Mr. J. C. Richardson of 
Jackson. 


Illinois Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Independent Societies.— This or- 
ganization held its twenty-fourth annual ses- 
sion at Geneseo, November 2 and 3. The 
first session of the conference was called to 
order at 3 P.M. by the president, Rev. C. F. 
Elliott. The session was devoted to the 
consideration of the Sunday-school and young 
people’s societies. Rev. A. M. Judy of 
Davenport, Ia., opened the session by an 
address upon ‘‘The Teachers’ Meeting.’’ It 
was an enthusiastic presentation of the 
methods pursued in the Davenport society, 
and in its range took in most of the prob- 
lems that confront the Sunday-school. The 
discussion which followed was unusually ani- 
mated, as was that which followed the ad- 
dress upon ‘‘The Young People and‘ the 
Church,’’ by Rev. T. J. Horner of Quincy. 
At 7.30 P.M. the annual sermon was given 
by Rev. W. M. Backus of Streator, upon the 
subject ‘‘The Claims of the Material and of 
the Spiritual,’’ Rev. C. E. Park of Geneva 
and Rev. T. J. Horner of Quincy conduct- 
ing the devotional part of the service. 

At 9.30 A.M., November 3, the conference 
was called to order by the president, and the 
first business session of the conference en- 
tered upon. The treasurer read his report, 
showing about $200 in the treasury. The 
secretary reported the work done during the 
year. The president appointed as a business 
committee Rev. M. J. Miller of Geneseo, 
Rev. Celia P. Woolley of Chicago, and Rev. 
C. E. Park of Geneva. The reports from 
societies were then called for. The reports 
were of a most encouraging nature. From 
them it was gathered that the State had never 
before had a stronger or more able corps of 
ministers or those more enthusiastic in the 
work of the conference. Also it appeared 
that each society was feeling new life puls- 
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ing in its veins. At 11 A.M. the subject 
‘*‘Unitarian Opportunity, and How to use 
it,’? was presented. ‘‘In the State’’ was 
treated by Rev. W. M. Backus. He com- 
menced his address by saying that, as secre- 
tary of the conference, six months before 
he had felt very pessimistic, but that the 
response made to the call of the conference, 
and the presence of almost all the ministers 
in the State, had very much encouraged him. 

He advocated the closer union of the exist- 
ing organizations and the cultivation of a 
missionary spirit. ‘‘In the Central West’’ 
fell to Rev. A. W. Gould, secretary of the 
Western Conference. He discussed the Mis- 
sionary Council and its methods. His final 
word was that the great necessity was the 
cultivation of the religious spirit. ‘‘A Na- 
tional View’’ was given by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, fraternal delegate from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. His words were 
those of cheer and a plea for that close union 
that should make Unitarianism East and 
West a vital whole. 

Rev. T. J. Horner of Quincy gave the 
mid-day sermon, his subject being ‘‘The 
Vision of Hope.’’ 

The afternoon session began with the gen- 
eral topic, ‘‘Some Modern Problems, ’’ under 
which Rev. G. A. Gebauer of Alton spoke 
upon ‘‘The Ethics of War.’’ It was a 
studied and masterful presentation of this 
important subject, and fully abreast of the 
latest and most humane word upon this ques- 
tion. ‘‘Modern Psychology and Immortal- 
ity’’ was the title of a scholarly address by 
Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago. 

At 4 P.M. the conference again took up 
its business affairs. The Business Commit- 
tee reported the following nominations: pres- 
ident, W. M. Backus; vice-president, Rev. 
J. H. Mueller; secretary, Rev. F. C. South- 
worth; treasurer, Rev. J. M. Miller; for 
members of the board of trustees, Rev. J. 
Vila Blake, Rev. T. P. Byrnes, Rev. C. E. 
Park ; for members of the Western Mission- 
ary Council, Rev. C. F. Southworth; State 
Missionary Committee, Rev. W. M. Backus, 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, Rev. G. A. Gebauer. 
These nominations were accepted by the con- 
ference, the secretary casting the ballot for 
their election. Among the _ resolutions 
adopted were the following :— 


Resolved, That this conference request the minister or 

the secretary of every society in the State to consider it a 
part of his duty to send to the Christian Register, for 
publication in the department of “Church Notes’? at least 
once a month, an account of the activities of his church; 
and that, inasmuch das the success of our paper as a de- 
nominational organ depends upon its representing each 
church, in order that the churches may receive benefit and 
stimulus and suggestion, and may feel. bound together by 
a closer band of sympathy and unity from keeping thus 
closely in touch with each other’s doings, the conference 
urges upon each church the importance of attending faith- 
fully to this simple duty. 
_ Resolved, That at least a month before the annual meet- 
ing of the conference the secretary shall write to the differ- 
ent churches, asking for a short written statement to be 
given, if possible, by the church secretary, setting forth 
explicitly the work of the church during the past year, 
with special reference to the amount of money raised for 
missionary purposes, and the causes on which it was 
expended. 


At 5 P.M. Rev, Ida C. Hultin conducted 
a vesper service, which ‘by its quiet rever- 
ence fitly closed the afternoon’s work. 

At 7.30 the conference gathered for its 
closing session, the president, Rev. C. F, 
Elliott, presiding. The general subject of 
the evening was ‘‘A New Programme in Re- 
ligion.’’ Under this subject Rev. Mr. Fenn 
spoke upon ‘‘The Apotheosis of the Human, ’? 
in which he showed that our age recognizes 
the authority of the human. Rev. Mr. Muel- 
ler gave a remarkably strong paper upon 
‘“Change of Methods in Inspiration and 
Aspiration.’’ ‘‘Meliorism’’ was the topic 
Rev. Mr. Southworth spoke upon. He gave 
a graphic picture of the fact that truth lay 
between optimism and_ pessimism. 
meeting was closed by Rev. Mrs. Woolley’s 
address upon ‘‘Rational Expectation, ’’ which 
rounded out the evening’s programme by 
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“4 PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co,’s 
«i Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Trade-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 

1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us ? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev 
Robert Collyer.) 

6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 

%. The Word of God. 

8. Our Mission and our Missions. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


MESSAGES. OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - = Boston. 
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painting in true colors what we may hope 
for and what we may not. This closed one 
of the best sessions of the Illinois Confer- 
ence. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to Sept. 30, 1898 : — 


Aug. 2. East Bridgewater. Mass., Sunday-school $10.11 
5. Gardner, Mass., Unity Sunday-school.... 5.00 
nS). Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school......... . 2.48 
29. Portsmouth, N.H., Sunday-school...... + 15100 

Sept. 2. Sandwich, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 3.00 
Men her lice DALOWiNi samc setsacceteck awe cacsss. . 20:00 
9. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school........... 2.00 
12. West Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-school, 5.00 
12. Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school........-. 3.00 
13. So. Natick, Mass., Sunday-school. 4.50 
13. Grafton, Mass., Sunday-school.... a; 2.00 
14. Pepperell, Mass., First Parish........... 3.00 
15. Westwood, Mass., Sunday-school....... : 5.00 
17. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday-school...... 42.40 
i9. Millbury, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
19. Westboro, Mass.. Sunday-school......... 3.50 
20. Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian Soci- 

OLY, win sisisralns aiaisini eit cn acme divin cons. oveiecsia 20.15 
21. Concord, N.H., Sunday-school.......... 20.00 
21. Manchester N.H., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
21. Lexington Mass., First Unitarian Society 15.00 
21. Leicester, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 3.00 
22. Templeton, Mass., First Parish.......... 5.00 
22. Plainfield, N.J., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
23. Houlton, Me., Sunday-school............ 5.00 
23. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school......... 20.00 
24. Springfield, Mass., Sunday-school....... 40.00 
24. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday-scheol.. 4.00 
24. Sherborn, Mass., Sunday-school 2.00 
24. Mrs. Mary T. Porter...... 0.» ..- : 5.00 
26. Rockland, Mass., Sunday-school.. > 6.00 
27. Dorchester, Mass., Third Parish Sunday- 

BSEHOOM cS acts see aiphe oe aa oesacgdewsaasie 10.00 
27. Second Parish in the town of Worcester, 
27. Waltham, Mass., First Parish............ 24.87 
27. Canton, Mass., First Congregational 

Dari Pisses dese Mcciovnescccse cute 20.00 
“28. West Upton, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 5.00 
28, Littleton, Mass., Sunday-school......... + 20.00 
28. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school......... 11.50 
28. Norwell, Mass., First Parish............. 9.00 
28. Cambridge, Mass., Third Congregational 

Simday-school ;.s...hos.n0% 2 e.  actce yee 10.00 
28. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school........-. 5.00 
29. Portsmouth, N.H., SOutH Parishisce: sone 25.00 

: 29. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school....... 3.00 
30. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school.. «= 20.00, 
30. Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00, 
30. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-schaol. 5 5.00 
30. Needham, Mass., Sunday-school.. z 5.00 
30. Bangor, Me., Independent Congrega- 

tional Society...... Sc Sgopocce Fevsenes 23.43 
30. Chelmsford, Mass., Unitarian Society.... 5.00 
30. Roxbury, Mass., All Souls’ Sunday-school 15.00 
30. Fairhaven, Mass., Sunday-school......... 10.00 
30. Medford, Mass., Sunday-school Lengo ror a, -be8 
30. Newton Highlands Sunday-school...... : 2.00 
30 edfield, Mass., Sunday-school......... pe n7sBO 
30. Beverly, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
SOM Olitiseis tiie ws Gnieviaces casecnes 25.00 
30. Kingston, Mass., Sunday-school.......- + 10.00 
30. Hingham, Mass., First Parish.......-... + 66,12 
30. Hopedale, Mass., Sunday-school......-. + 10,00 
30. Pembroke, Mass., First Parish.......... : 3.00 
5-75 


30. Bolton, het irst Parish Sunday-school 


30. Charlestown, N.H., South Parish 6.25 
30. Hyde Park, Mass., Sunday-school 3.31 
30. Class in Quincy, Mass., Sunday-school 53 
30. Natick, Mass., Sunday-school... 1.00 
30. Clinton, Mass., Sunday-school...... saeee 6.00 
30. Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish.. 20.00 
3o. Hingham, Mass., New North Sunday- 

Glia) Unwedes ced ed8c0 SS can ape OO nOSD 10.00 
30. Providence, R.I., Olney Street Sunday- 

BGAN sisinceee evar nist wate tiie scene 10.00 
30. Howard Sunday-school of Bulfinch Place 

Church), Boston ca. 5c. 2ec0ses vo oe: 22.5 8:00 
30. Oakland, Cal., Sunday-school.........--» 3.00 
30. Ottawa, Can., Sunday-school........-.-+» 2.00 
30. Exeter, N.H., Sunday-school.........--- . 5.00 
30. Passaic, N.J., Sunday-school.......--.+++ 5.00 
30. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday-school... 5.00 


RICHARD C. Humpureys, Zyeas. 


A man is said to have caused the banns of 
marriage to be published in a Yorkshire 
church between himself and a lady to whom 
he was not engaged, and who has no inten- 
tion of marrying him. The man had come 
to the end of his credit, and astonished the 
town by having the banns published between 
himself and a rich lady, who, he had ascer- 
tained, was on the Continent. At once his 


credit revived. 
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Dr. Duncan. 


Dr. Duncan, head of the Hebrew Depart- 
ment in Edinburgh University, was a kind 
of Scottish Neander. Devout, once a mis- 
sionary to the Jews in Bohemia, learned so 
that he was called ‘‘rabbi,’’ warm-hearted 
and catholic in his theology, the students 
admired his learning, loved his character, 
but found him a failure as teacher of the Old 
Testament. He was known to begin to pray 
at the opening of an exercise, wander from 
devotion to exegesis, and talk to the Lord 
about the philology of the Babel period and 
comparative religion, till a professor stopped 
him at the beginning of the next hour. 

His gentle heart led him one day to take 
off his hat to a cow that crossed his path, 
thinking it a lady or a student. A friend 
woke him up to his mistake, whereupon, on 
meeting a lady a little later, he stalked reso- 
lutely past her, saying, ‘‘There ye are again, 
ye beast!’’ On another occasion, invited 
out to dinner, he was shown into a bedroom 
to lay off his wraps, but, absent-mindedly, 
undressed, and went to bed. When the guests 
were all assembled, the good ‘‘rabbi’’ was 
found fast asleep. But his influence was 
great over the students in personal inter- 
course. Dr. W. Knight has made a collec- 
tion of his pithy sayings in the little book 
called ‘‘Peripatetica.’’ One of these, which 
Stanley quoted in his ‘‘Lectures,’’ runs, ‘‘I 
am first a Christian, next a Catholic, then 
a Calvinist, fourth a Pedo-Baptist, and fifth 
a Presbyterian. ’’—Advance. 


Dere and There. 


A year ago, when Brown University 
opened, the professor in Spanish history 
found but one student who had elected to 
study in his department. This fall, after 
the war, the professor found his room 
crowded with young men who wanted to 


'study the Spanish language and literature. 


The Boston public-school kitchens now 
number over twenty, and give instruction to 
more than thirty-five hundred pupils. The 
course of study is arranged for two years. 
Thus it is possible to give instruction in the 
general care of a house as well as in the 
preparation of food. The teachers have 
taken some special lessons of Miss S. M. 
Elliott this year, with a view to extending 
the lessons on cleanness next year. The su- 
perintendent, Miss A. G. E. Hope, as usual, 
is spending the vacation at her home in Eng- 
land. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
F) 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


- « » SI FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Stained Glass 
Church and 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


g 


Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


12 ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 


Write for particulars. 


’ for electric, gas or 
cee > oil, give the most 
REFLECT, powerful, softest, 
F' ORS cheapest and best 
light known for churches, ig and 

ublic buildings. Send size of room. 
ok of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


M4 tions. 
a" op, FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 


Established 1857. 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 


Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


Ss 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - « Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


An old Scotswoman, when advised by her 
minister to take snuff to keep herself awake 
during the sermon, replied, ‘‘Why dinna ye 
put the snuff in the sermon, mon?’’— 77d- 
Bits. 


‘‘What did Col. Stilwell say about the 
brandied peaches we sent to cheer his conva- 
lescence?’’ He said he was afraid he wasn’t 
strong enough to eat the fruit,’’ replied the 
little girl, **but that he appreciated the spirit 
in which it was sent.’’— Washington Star. 


‘*Papa,’’ said little four-year-oJd Margie, 
‘‘T think you are just the nicest man in the 
whole world.’’ ‘‘And I think you are the 
nicest little girl in the world,’’ replied her 
father. ‘‘Course I am,’’ said Margie. 
‘*Ain’t it queer how such nice people hap- 
pened to get into the same family ?’’—Occ7- 
dent. 


A French lady is showing a visitor the 
family portraits in the picture - gallery. 
‘That officer there in the uniform,’’ she 
says, ‘‘was my great-great-grandfather. He 
was as brave as a lion, but one of the most 
unfortunate of men: he never fought in a 
battle in which he did not have an arm or 
a leg carried away.’’ Then she adds 
proudly, ‘‘He took part in twenty-four en- 
gagements. ’’ 


A parrot owned by an Arch Street physi- 
cian gave signs of possessing ‘‘almost human 
intelligence’’ the other night. A party of 
young folks were on the lawn, and were 
spending an hour in guessing riddles. Fi- 
nally, a young lady asked, ‘‘Why does a dog 
turn around twice before he lies down?’’ 
Before anybody could answer, the parrot 
croaked, ‘‘One good turn deserves another. ’’ 
Philadelphia Call. 


A Scripture examination was being held 
recently in an English school, the lesson 
being Elijah offering up a sacrifice on Mount 
Carmel. As the children looked like good 
scholars, the inspector gave them a question, 
saying: ‘‘ Now you have told me that Elijah 
put the bullock on the altar. Why did he 
put water round the altar?’’ The children 
looked amazed, except one little boy, who 
stood up, and said, ‘‘Please, sir, to make 
the gravy.’’—“ xchange. 


Some time ago a man who claimed perfec- 
tion went to Evangelist Moody, and commis- 
erated him on his Jow level of Christian 
experience. Mr. Moody, in a kind manner, 
asked his caller if he, never sinned nor did 
any wrong. ‘‘No: I have not sinned for 
years. Neither have I done anything that 
was wrong,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m glad to know it,’’ said Mr. Moody. 
‘But, before I am convinced, I would like 
to ask your wife.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A New South Wales country school-teacher 
recently gave a boy a question in compound 
proportion for home work, which happened 
to include the circumstances of ‘‘men work- 
ing ten hours a day in order to complete a 
certain work.’’ Next morning the unsus- 
pecting teacher, in looking over the little 
pack of exercises, found ‘‘Jim’s’’ sum unat- 
tempted, and the following letter enclosed 
in the page: ‘‘Sur: I refuse to let Jim do 
his sum you give him last nite, has it looks 
to me to be a slur at 8-hour sistum: enny 
sum not more than 8 hours he is welcome to 
do, but no more. Yours truly, Abram Blank, 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897.06 seerscsscess ove +» $26,939,135-99 
LUABILITURS scteseeccete Mipeavaiectes'es) 24,521,707/55 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. |. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


BOUCHT FOR G.< 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. Areliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel Batts, 
et and choice engravings. By Hon. HENR . 
RUSSELL, assisted y SENATOR PROOTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Drstance no hindrance, 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Hacluave 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OV., Harttord, Conn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, {889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 


..- PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 


BOSTON. 


ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


Educational. ~ 


CHANGE OF DATE FOR 
FLETCHER PRIZE ESSAY. 


Essays, not exceeding 250 pages of 270 words each, on 
the subject, “How can Education be made a Greater Safe- 
guard against Materialism,’’ may be presented as late as 
April 1, 1899. For further particulars address WILLIAM 

EWETT TUCKER, President of Dartmouth College, 

anover, N.H 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


WEST NEWION ENGLISH = (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for_both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FSi 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE \ iT 
Miss CAROLINE R. SL aRK, } Principals. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice, ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 
Nation. é 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
. .. His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of athe render. phate rice Sea that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.””—Cuas. G, Amgs, 7 
the New World. tine 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— The Unitarian. y 
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